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HE development of the doctrine of natural law was one of the signifi- 

cant traditions in patristic and mediaeval thought, as this thought 

was shaped through the synthesis of pagan and Christian ideas. The 
philosophical roots of the Christian doctrine of natural law were Greek, and 
were taken up by Christian writers who saw a fundamental compatibility of 
Greek ideals and their presuppositions with the ethical aspirations of their 
community. An initial difficulty here, of course, is that of the ambiguity which 
exists in the understanding and use of such a designation as natural law. In 
the modern world one readily thinks of natural law in terms of measurable 
conformities in physical occurrence rather than in terms of universally valid 
moral and legal rules. In the history of Greek thought the term divans is 
clearly used in more than one sense.’ Of these senses, there is that which 
rests upon the apprehension of an absolute pattern of human good in gen- 
eral and of an order of morality and justice which is anterior to custom and 
convention. vépzos dvcews, in this sense, is a moral law resting upon the or- 
derly processes of nature as expressed in the persisting potentialities for 
human excellence, and prescribing the realization of a complete life in ac- 
cordance with reason. It is with natural law in this sense that we are to be 
concerned in this treatment of the ethical and political thought of Origen 
and of the philosophical tradition in which he stands. 

In the Contra Celsum, in which his doctrine of natural law is largely con- 
tained, Origen opposes the fundamental contention of Celsus that the pre- 
vailing conventions of a society ought to be respected and preserved 
inasmuch as they have persisted for human benefit, and that it is an act of 
impiety to disregard them.’ Origen’s response to Celsus reflects the old op- 
position in Greek thought between d¢vaus and vdyos, to which opposition the 
concept of natural law really owes its origin. This antithesis itself arose as a 
certain consequence of the achievements of Ionian natural philosophy on the 
one hand * and of the comparative study of human institutions on the other.* 


* For a brief summary of the use of the term gvas in the history of Greek thought, Cf. 
H. Leisegang, “Physis,” in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie der Classischen Altertumswis- 
senschaft, Neue Bearbeitung, XX (1941) 1180-1164; also, Robert M. Grant, Miracle and 
Natural Law (Amsterdam, 1952) 4-11; John Burnet, Greek Philosophy (London, 1914) 27, 
74, 105-110. 

* Origen, Contra Celsum, Bk. V, chap. 25, Die Griechischen Christlichen Schriftsteller, 
vol, 3, edited by Paul Koetschau (Leipzig, 1899) 26: dr f&acro: ra arpa, droid ror’ dy Téyxy 
(xaBeornkoTa), mepierovet - « - GAA Kal Ort ws Eikds TA pépy THs yas EE dpxyAs dAAa GAAors exdrrais 
vevepnpeéva Kat KaTd Twas émixparelas SueAnppéeva tavry Kat Sioikeira: kal dy Ta map’ Exdorows dpbds 
dy mpatrotto TavTy Spwpeva, Orn éxeivors PiAov' Tapa Avew 8é ody Sovov elva Ta €E Gpyns KaTa TOroUS 
VEvojiLo Eva. 

* Cf. Felix Heinimann, Nomos Und Physis (Basel, 1945) 125: “Die Entwicklung schient 
wirklich so verlaufen zu sein, dass. . . . durch die von der ionischen Naturphilosophie und 
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In the period before Plato, one finds in the tragic poet Sophocles ° and in cer- 
tain of the Sophists the germ of the idea of natural and unchanging justice 
as opposed to conventional justice. We shall trace out briefly the tradition of 
vouos dicews as a moral law from the time of the Sophists to Origen. 

Among the Sophists, the distinction between dvois and vduos is drawn 
by Archelaus, Antiphon, Hippias, Prodicus, Protagoras, Critias and Di- 
agoras. In the doxographical tradition, Archelaus, the pupil of Anaxagoras, 
was named as the first to distinguish between ¢vovs and voyos and to regard 
prevailing ethical notions as merely conventional — 76 Sixatov eivas Kai 7d 
durxpov ov dice, ddd voy.” In this interest in law and justice, Archelaus 
was breaking new ground. It is unlikely, however, that he pushed his criti- 
cism of existing law to the point of recognizing an absolute ethical norm.’ 
In Antiphon, on the other hand, one finds clearly expressed, not only the 
opposition of nature and law, but also the indication of righteousness or 
justice (8uxavoovvy ) as consisting in what is required by the laws of nature, 
in ra 5€ THs P¥oEws avayKaia in contrast to Ta pev yap TOY Vopr ériBera.® The 
rules of human law are based upon agreement (6ywodoyyGévra ) as the rules of 
nature are not. Antiphon is limited in his conception of law in the moral 
sense by too strict an attention to the model of physical law, and his natural 
law tends to be a law of sentient life. One finds, however, that the opposition 
of ¢dvais and vdyos leads to a conception of universal human nature which 
anticipates the cosmopolitan ideas of Hellenistic and Christian thought.° 
Here the appeal is to ¢voxs, to the common nature of man, as overturning the 
conventional distinction of Greek and barbarian. 

Hippias of Elis states the opposition of d¥o.1s and voyos in more moral 
terms as the opposition of unwritten and written law.’* Unwritten laws are 


besonders von der Medezin gewonne . . . Einsicht der Normhaftigkeit der Physis eine weitere 
negative Seite des Nomos aufgezeigt wurde, was schliesslich zur Umwertung des im volker- 
gleichenden politischen Denken gewonnen Begriffspaares Nomos-Physis und zu scharfer anti- 
these der beiden Masstibe fiihrte.” 

‘ Cf. Ernest Barker, Greek Political Theory: Plato and his Predecessors (London, 1918) 75. 

° Antigone, 453-457: ote obévew tocotrov @opny Ta oa Kuptypal’, wot’ dypamta Kaopary 
Gedv vopipa Svvacbat Ovytov 6vP tzepSpapetiy od ydp Te viv ye KaxOés, GAN’ det rote Cy TadTa, Kovels 
oldev €& Grou ‘payn. 

° Hermann Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, II (Berlin, 1952) 45. 

"Cf. F. Heinimann, op. cit., 113-114. 

*H. Diels, op. cit., 346-347: VS 87B, 44A1], 23-27, 

° Ibid., 358, VS 87B, 44B, 10-27: éxé dice: ravra mavres Gpoiws tepiKapev Kat BapBapor Kat 
"EAAnvys eva. oxomeiy S¢ rapexyee TA TOV pice SvTwV dvayKatw Tac avOpwrots Topica TE KaTa 
ravra Suvata wao1, Kal év raat TovTos ovTe BapBapos addprorat [8] Fydv oddeis obre “EAANy. 

” For a discussion of the opposition of written and unwritten law and of the importance of 
éypapos vouos for Greek ethical theory, cf. Rudolf Hirzel, “Aypados Népos, Des. XX. Bandes 
der Abhandlungen der philologisch-historischen Classe der Kénigl. Sachsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften (Leipzig, 1900) 49-71, 96. 
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everywhere the same and are observed in the same way.” Such laws must 
have proceeded from the gods rather than from men.” Moreover, those who 
transgress these laws cannot, as is the case with positive or written laws, 
escape punishment one way or another. Plato represents Hippias as de- 
claring for a universal or common human nature, somewhat in the manner 
of Antiphon. Men are by nature, rather than by law, kinsmen and friends 
and fellow-citizens.” Written law, being the tyrant of men, requires many 
things which are against nature.** Doubtless we are still some distance from 
the moral universalism of Hellenistic times. Nevertheless, these statements 
ascribed to Hippias are in the direction of the conception of right existing 
neither by custom nor by private power but by nature. 

Aside from what may be singled out in Archelaus, Antiphon and Hippias, 
the opposition of dvaxs to vduos by the Sophists did not support any ideas 
concerning absolute principles of morality and justice.** While there are 
differences in their views as to what right and wrong, just and unjust are, the 
Sophists are in the main in agreement in reducing all moral matters to sub- 
jective opinion, which may or may not have achieved the status of social 
convention. The position of Protagoras is representative of this general rela- 
tivistic position: ofa y av éxaory mode Oikava Kai Kaha OoKy, Tabra Kai €ivas 
abrh, €ws av avra vopily.”® 

One may consider as belonging to this period the fragments, zepi vopw 
kat dixavocvvas, attributed by Stobaeus to Archytas of Tarentum,” although 
evidence has been advanced to contend that these fragments are Hellen- 
istic.” In one fragment, the text is as follows: wovnpdv abéwv vopor Oedv 
dypadot avrwoptlopuevoe tovnpav potpayv Kat Cnuiav To py TeBopéva diddrtes, 

* Xenophon, Memorabilia, IV, iv, 19: rovs y &v waon, Eby, xopa Kata TadTa vopuLopevors. 

” Ibid., eyo pév, én, Oeovs oipat Tovs vowous ToUTOUs Tois avOpwrots Oeivat. 

* Memorabilia, IV, iv, 21: adda dixny yé tou ddeacw of rapaBaivovres Tos Ure Tav Gea 
KEyevous vopous, nv ovdevt Tporw Svvatoyv avOpuTw Stadvyeiv, Gomep Tors tm’ avOpwTwv KeLpevous 
vopous éviot mapaPaivovtes Stadevyovor 70 Sixyy diddvat, of wey AavOavovres, ot S¢ BraLopevor. 

“ Plato, Protagoras, 337 C-D: #yotpar eyo twas ovyyeveis Te Kal oikelous Kat woditas Sravras 
civat pice, ov vopw' TO yap Cpotov TO Gpoww Pio ouvyyevés cor, 6 S€ vomos TUpavvos ov TOV 
avOpwruv, ToAAG Tapa Thy piow Bialerat. 

* Cf. Max Salomon, “Der Begriff des Naturrechts bei den Sophisten,” Zeitschrift der 
Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte, Romantische Abteilung, 82 (1911) 130-140. 

* Plato, Theaetetus, 167 C; cf. Gorgias, 483 B-C; Theaetetus 167 A-B. 

* Stobaeus, Anthologium, edited by C. Wachsmuth and O. Hense (Berlin, 1909) IV, i, 132, 
135, 136, 137, 138, pp. 79, 82-88; IV, v, 61, p. 218. 

* Cf. A. DeLatte, Essai sur la Politique Pythagoricienne, Bibliotheque de la Faculté de 
Philosophie et Lettres de [Université de Liege, Fascicule XXIX (1922) 121-124; also Willy 
Theiler, “DeLatte: Etudes sur la litterature Pythagoricienne,” Gnomon, II (1926) 147-150; 
also Erwin R. Goodenough, “The Political Philosophy of Hellenistic Kingship,” Yale Classical 
Studies I (New Haven, 1928) 60-61. It would seem that the issue of dating hangs largely on 


the interpretation of this passage in Stobaeus: yopwv 8é 6 pev Euvyos Baowreds, 6 88 duyos ypdupa 
(Anthol. IV, i, 135, p. 82). 
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TATEPES KAL GYELOVES TOV ‘YEYpappevov Vopmwv Kal Soypatwv avOpwrmo.s TeDevT@v.” 
And in another fragment, pros av 6 véuos: Tobrw yap (éupovg) 6 pev Bacrreds 
vouipos.”° Law, in order to be just must be conformable to nature (dxddovBov 
7a. ddoer), it must be effective (Svvardy rots mpdéypacr), and be directed to 
the benefit of the whole community (ovudépovra 7G wodutixG Kowwwvig).” 
Here, in what is preserved by Stobaeus, is the concept of the absolute rules of 
right, the unwritten laws which, as in Sophocles, are divine and eternal. 

In Plato, the opposition of ¢voxs to vduos continues as part of a systematic 
answer to relativism. Plato directed his analysis against the radical Sophists, 
opposing their relativism through a refutation of sensationalism on the one 
hand and a positive exposition of the nature of man and of social duty 
on the other. It is in the main features of Plato’s answer to the Sophists that 
one finds the philosophical foundations of natural law doctrine as it was 
understood by the Greek fathers of the church, notably Origen of Alexan- 
dria. 

Plato’s philosophy of man affirms the existence of absolute values as con- 
stituents of the complete human good, recognizable as such through rational 
apprehension in contrast to mere opinion, and constituting the basis for a 
natural order of society as opposed to arbitrary or tyrannical order.” Plato's 
conception of human life distinguishes the faculties of appetite (70 
émOupnrucdy ), spirit (rd Avpoedés ), and reason (74 Aoyiordv) in one essence, 
with reason as the directive source of all virtuous action.”* Virtuous action 
itself is the result of the proper choices which a rational being makes in the 
exercise of freedom. Both individual and public virtue are the expression of 
the ordering of life in accordance with what is known to be the proper good 
for men. The just and the fair cannot be whatever appears as such to a state, 
so long as it is regarded as such.” 

In the Laws, Plato speaks of the principles of justice as Oetos voyos.”” In 
connection with his opposition to the skeptical teachings of the Atomists, 
Plato urges that the lawgiver must defend law itself (and art) as eorov dices 
4 dioews ovx irrove, éumep vod yé €orre yevyyjpara Kata horyov 6pOov. What rea- 
son apprehends exists by nature. It is important in the state, therefore, to 

* Anthologium, IV, i, 132, p. 79. 

® [bid., 88. 

* Stobaeus, Anthologium, IV, i, 186, p. 83. 

™ Cf, John Wild, Plato's Theory of Man (Cambridge, Mass., 1948) 148-158. 

* Plato, Republic, 443 B ff. 

* Cf, Plato, Gorgias, 488 B: mas ys 70 Sixasov exew Kai od Kal wivdapos TO Kara pow; aye 
Bud Tov KpeitTw Ta TOV HrTOVeV « «+ 5 also Gorgias, 483 D: 4 8 ye olpa, piois airy drodaiva 
aird, Oru Sixaidy ort Tov dpelvw Tod xelpovos wACov éxew Kal TOV SuvaTwTepov Tod advvatwrépou; also 
Laws, 890 B-C. 


= Laws, 716 A ff. 
7 Laws, 890 D. 
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order all things in accordance with reason, which ordering alone should be 
regarded as law.” Law in the proper sense, being one with reason, extends 
over the whole of life and prescribes all things that are good.”* And it is in 
order to preserve the principles of law itself (cwrnpiav rav vépov )” that men 
living under written law respect those unwritten laws which are binding in 
matters where legal governances would be petty, existing only in words and 
on paper (Ady@ Te kal ypdupacr vopobernbévra ).*° This unwritten law * acts as 
a bond in every constitution, filling up the gaps in the written law and in 
this way supplementing and supporting the whole structure of justice. Such 
unwritten law must not, however, be confused with mere ancestral custom 
(véuna). For Plato, unwritten law is custom or practice that is well-estab- 
lished (xadds pév raévra),”’ in accordance with the principles of just law 
and in contrast to that which wrongly diverges from the right way (av & 
ExTOs TOD Kadov Baivyn mANpEdOSs ).** 

Aristotle shares essentially the Platonic conception of human nature, 
with respect to its structure * and its proper good.®* As there is a social in- 
stinct implanted in all men (dvoe pev odv 7 6pun év waow emt Thy ToLadrny 
cowwviav ),*° the state, which embraces all communities, is the creation of 
nature.*’ Man is the worst of creatures when separated from law and justice. 
The administration of justice is the basis of order in society, and justice can 
exist only with those whose mutual relations are regulated by law.** Aristotle 
makes several distinctions among kinds of law and justice. The fundamental 
distinction holds political justice to be of two kinds, natural and conven- 
tional (rot S€ wodurixod Sixaiov 76 pev dvouxdv éort 7d 8é vopixdv ).*° Natural 
justice has the same authority everywhere,** although it is not absolute," 
whereas conventional justice rests in those matters which may be deter- 

* Laws, 714 A: ryy rod vot duavopny erovopdalovras vomov . . . Tovvo“a vO MPOOHKOV KEKTHT’s 
av 6 Oeios jpiv Kai Oavpacros vojos. 

* Laws, 631 B: éxovor yap bp0as tots abrois ypwpévous evdatpovas amoreAobvres: mavra yap Ta 
ayaba ropifovat. 

* Republic, 425 E. 

* Republic, 425 B. 

* Laws, 798 A-B; Laws 788 A. 

* Laws, 793 B. 

* Laws, 793 C. 

“ Aristotle, De Anima, Bk. II, chap. 3, 414 a28-415 al4; Eth. Nic., Bk. I, chap. 13, 1102 
a5—1108 al0. 

* Eth. Nic., Bk. I, chap. 7, 1097 a15-1098 a20. 

* Politica, Bk. I, chap. 2, 1258 a80. 

* Politica, Bk. I, chap. 2, 1258 al, 1258 a25. 

* Politica, Bk. I, chap. 2, 12583 a31-89; Eth. Nic., Bk. V, chap. 6, 1134 a31, Bk. V, chap. 6, 
1134 a30. 

* Eth. Nic., Bk. V, chap. 7, 1134 b18. 


“ Rhetorica, Bk. I, chap. 12, 1878 b6-8. 
“ Eth. Nic., Bk. V, chap. 7. 
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mined initially one way or another (6 & apxjs pev ovbev diadéper odrws 7 
a\\ws ). Natural justice as universal or common law (héyw kowdr Se rov Kara 
giow) is also contrasted with special law (6 [yey] t8us) which regulates 
the life of a particular community and which is partly written and partly 
unwritten.*? Whatever the lack of clarity and consistency among these dis- 
tinctions,** it would seem that for Aristotle véuos xowds is unwritten law 
which is binding on all men, even on those having no association with each 
other,** and vdyos i8i0s, as unwritten law, is merely that which is sanctioned 
by local custom (ra €6y). The fundamental distinction, however, is that 
drawn between natural and merely conventional justice, written or un- 
written.” 

As compared with the position of Plato, what Aristotle has to say about 
natural justice is less rigorous, less adequately thought through. There is 
considerable reason to doubt that in Aristotle Sixatov dvowxdv is of a higher 
order than Sixaov vopuxdv. The difference is basically one of generality; 
Sixasov dvorxdv is not strictly xara diow. To be sure the metaphysical ele- 
ments necessary to support a sound concept of natural law are present in 
Aristotle’s general philosophical position, but his social and political philos- 
ophy tends to be confined within the limits of prevailing morality. That 
which is everywhere the same is that which is right xara piow. This cannot 
be more clearly seen than in his insistence upon the natural inequality of 
men and his defense of slavery.” 

It remained for the Stoics, in the changed setting of Hellenistic times, to 
present the idea of natural justice with considerable rigour, placing this con- 
cept at the very center of their ethics. The roots of Stoic thought were old, 


” Rhetorica, Bk. I, chap. 9, 1868 b8: vopos 8’ eoriv 6 pev tdios 6 Se Kowds. A€yw Se Cdcov pev 
kal év yeypappevov modrevovra, Kowov S¢ doa dypada Tapa waow opodroyeioba Soxel. Also, 
Rhetorica, Bk. I, chap. 12, 1373 b3-6: A€eyw Sé vouov Tov pev iBiov Tov de Kowwdv, (diov pev Tov 
éxdotots dpicpevov mpos avrovs, Kal Tobrov Tov pev dypadov Tov be yeypappéevov, Kowov Se Tov KaTa 
piow.- 

“8 Cf. R. Hirzel, *Aypados Nopos, p: ll. 

“ Rhetorica, Bk. I, chap. 12, 1878 b7—-8: éort yap, 6 pavtevovrai t ravtes, pice Kowwov SixaLov 
kai adikov, Kav pndepia Kowvwvia mpos GAAjAOUS 7 pydE CvVONKD- 

‘Cf. Max Salomon, Der Begriff der Gerechtigkeit bei Aristoteles (Leiden, 1937) 48: 
“Sprachlich ist dabei zu beachten, dass fiir guouxdy auch dvOpwrwov, xara prow und dice 
bebraucht wird; fiir voysxdv entsprechend ovvOjxy.” For a consideration of the relation of 
absolute justice (daAds Sixatov) and natural justice in Aristotle, Cf. Ibid., 112-116. 

“Cf. Julius Kaerst, Geschichte des Hellenismus, Il (Leipzig, 1926) 131, footnote 2: 
“|. so ist doch eine durchgangige und umfassende Verwendung eines allgemeinen 
Naturrechtes im Sinne der Stoiker bei ihm schon dadurch ausgeschlossen, dass seine Kon- 
struction auch des idealem Staatswesens ich in den partikularen Schranken der Polis halt.” 
Also, M. Salomon, Der Begriff der Gerechtigkeit bei Aristoteles, 55-59. 

“Cf, Hans Von Arnim, Der politischen Theorien des Altertums (Vienna, 1910) 6-7, on 
the social presuppositions of Hellenic political life and theory. 
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however, reaching into the ancient past as far back as Heraclitus. The rela- 
tion of the Stoa to earlier Greek thought presents a problem of considerable 
difficulty and one which cannot be gone into here.** Formative influences, 
at least for Zeno of Citium, appear to have been Cynic and Megarian.” 
Diogenes Laertius represents the Stoics as regarding themselves related to 
Socrates through the Cynics, and there appears to have been a Cynic party 
in the schoo! during the whole of its history.” In early Stoicism one may see 
the ethical ideal of the Cynics presented in its logical and metaphysical 
foundations. In their emphasis upon a rigid life of virtue, in their indifference 
to all that is not dictated or required by “eine allgemeine, gleichbleibende 
vernunftige Norm,” ** the Cynics, especially Diogenes of Sinope,” continued 
the opposition of ducts to vduos. The life of virtue, xara dvow, is what re- 
mains for conduct when all convention and tradition of social life are stripped 
off. In their asceticism, the Cynics were the natural opponents of those who 
held pleasure to be the end of life. In their deprecation of the civic com- 
munity and of civic virtue, the Cynics were the proponents of the idea of 
the natural equality of all men and of the membership of all men in one single 
society (dvnv re 6pOnv modurelav eivar THY ev Koop). 

The Stoics continued the ethical emphasis of the Cynics, while raising 
the Cynic diatribe to the level of complex philosophical discourse. In avoid- 
ing much of the harshness and offense of the Cynics, the early Stoics were 
able to give to the older ideas of natural virtue (76 kar’ dperj Cav), natural 
justice, and human equality a broad currency and respectability.™ In this 
the Stoics were absolutists, utterly opposing the Epicureans who, in their 
opposition of diéars to vduos, had reduced all moral judgments to taste * and 
convention.”” 

Of the early Stoic writings, Origen appears to have had first hand knowl- 
edge of Chrysippus,” although there are also some references to Zeno. 


“ Cf. Adolf Dryoff, Die Ethik der alten Stoa (Berlin, 1897) Einleitung, p. XV; also Eduard 
Zeller, Die Philosophie Der Griechen, 3* (Leipzig, 1923) 27-49. 

“ Cf. E. Zeller, op. cit., 30. 

” Diog. Laert. VII, 2; cf. Donald Dudley, A History of Cynicism (London, 1937) 3-4, 25, 
99-102, 186 ff. 

™ Kaerst, op. cit., 103. * Diog. Laert. VI, 20-81. 

® Diog. Laert. VI, 72; cf. Barker, Greek Political Theory, 105-107. 

“ Cf. Martin Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World, II 
(Oxford, 1941) 1132. 

* Diog. Laert. VII, 85. 

“Cf. Paul Barth, Die Stoa (Stuttgart, 1903) 144: “In der tat, auch abgeschen von der 
Ethik, in der ja die Gegensatze am lebhaftesten empfunden werden, selbst in den theoretischen 
Fragen vertraten die Stoiker immer das gerade Geganteil dessen, was die Epikureer lehrten.” 

* Origen, Contra Celsum, V, 57; I, 40; II, 12; also I, 64; VIII, 51; IV, 63 and 64. 

° Contra Celsum, I, 5; VII, 35. 
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The interest of Origen in Chrysippus was doubtless because of certain em- 
phases in his works, particularly the ideas that virtue (dperj) can be lost and 
that there is some advantage to be gained from the éyxuxdia paOjpara.” In 
general Chrysippus represents a significant development in early Stoicism, 
giving to its teachings a fundamental exposition.” The concern of Chrysip- 
pus with ethics is less total than that of Zeno and Cleanthes, but the im- 
portance of ethical matters is just as unmistakable. Continuing the opposi- 
tion to the Epicureans, Chrysippus speaks of justice in this way: dice: re 
TO Sikavov eivat Kal pry Oéore, as Kai Tov vVopov Kai Tov dpHdv déyov.™ Justice is 
natural (and absolute) as virtue is natural, tcov éori 76 Kar’ apernv Cav Ta 
Kar éureipiav Trav dice cupBawovrwr Cyv.” Life in accordance with nature is 
life in accordance with the nature of man and the universe. The standard of 
all good conduct is 6 dp6ds Adyos, Sia wavrwv épxdpevos.” The virtuous life, 
as rationally determined, alone is free — eivar yap rv édevOepiay eLovoiay 
dvrompayias, THY dé SovAciay orépnow davtompayias.” True justice is distinct 
from political or human justice; all true right and duty in the state exists 
from nature (é7t mpdarrew 7a Kowd Kal wodtrevec Oa 7G avOpdT@ Kata vow 
éoriv),” and is binding upon all men. Both the knowledge and the exercise 
of virtue are essential to leadership in the state. Only the wise and the good 
are fit to be magistrates and judges.” 

It appears that the Stoics, again in opposition to the Epicureans, taught 
as a theory of knowledge that there are two veridical modes of apprehen- 
sion, sensation (aig@nows, xaradnmrKy davracia) and preconception 
(apédnus). Preconception embraces general notions or universals which 
arise within as the gift of nature (gor 8 7 mpddn ius Evvora dvoury Tv 
xa0ddov). These general notions are common to all men and they are in 
their roots inborn (éu¢vrou) or natural (dvoxai) in contrast to the knowl- 
edge which arises solely out of experience.** The ¢vovxai évvoww are really 
the standards of perception by which all data of experience are tested. In 
the moral sphere, these notions represent a certain instinctive knowledge of 

© Diog. Laert. VIL, 127, 129. 

° Cf. Max Pohlenz, Die Stoa (Gottingen, 1948) 29-30. 

* Diog. Laert. VII, 128. 

* Diog. Laert. VII, 87. 

* Diog. Laert. VII, 88. 

“ Diog. Laert. VII, 121-122. On the idea of fate (ciyappévy) as distinct from but not op- 
posed to freedom, compare this passage with Diog. Laert. VII, 149. 

* Dio Chrysostom, XLVII, 2. 

 Diog. Laert. VII, 122. 


* Diog. Laert. VII, 54. 
® Cf. P. Barth, Die Stoa, 82-83, 185; also A. Bonhéffer, Epiktet und Die Stoa (Stuttgart, 


1890) 191. 
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good in general, of the particular virtues, and of the existence of God.” 
These notions may be supported by the common agreement among peoples 
(consensus gentium) but they cannot conversely be refuted by evidence of 
disagreement.” 

The importance which Stoic ideas were to have for subsequent philo- 
sophical development, particularly for Christian theorists, was to a consider- 
able degree due to the modifications in teachings which occurred in what 
has been designated as Middle Stoicism.” It was in this period that Stoic 
teachers gave evidence of the influence of Platonic thought, as Middle Pla- 
tonism in turn reflected a Stoic influence. This is an eclectic period, in which 
the representatives of the several schools take up all philosophical materials 
which may be used in the refutation of Epicureanism and skepticism.” The 
chief alterations in Stoic ideas in this middle period were those bearing upon 
the softening of materialism and determinism. Responsible largely for the 
introduction of a new spirit into Stoicism was Panaetius, who recognized a 
basic community of purpose between Stoicism and Attic philosophy.” 

In a sense, Panaetius modifies original Stoicism in pressing the implica- 
tions for metaphysics of the affirmation of man’s rational nature. If the divine, 
indwelling in the kosmos, is the source of all life, it must be rational and 
spiritual. From the divine nature, acting as providence, follow the perfection 
and fitness of things as they exist in the world. In Middle Stoicism, mech- 
anism becomes absorbed in teleology as materialism yields to the concept of 
creative rational intelligence.” In the world things are governed by an im- 
manent order, within and corresponding to their forms or natures, which 
derives from rational design. It is the nature of man to be rational, and from 


” Plutarch, De Stoic repug., chap. 17, 1041le; De Comm. Not., ch. 31. Cf. Origen, Contra 
Celsum, IV, 84; VIII, 52; also E. Zeller, op. cit., 76: “. . . . die mpodses oder die xowai 
évyotat, Welche die Stoiken als die natiirlichen Normen der Wahrheit und Tugend und als das 
Unterscheidende der verniinftigen Wesen betrachteten ... .” 

” Cf. J. Kaerst, Geschichte des Hellenismus, I, 136: “Einerseits lieferte allerdings wohl die 
Erfahrung in dem KEinrichtungen den Beweis der Irrationalitét und Verkehrtheit vieler 
Erscheinungen des historischen Lebens; anderseits aber traten der Betrachtung gewisse 
gemeinsame Grundziige ethischer Lebensanschauung und Lebensgestaltung entgegen, die 
als Beweismittel fiir das Wirken einer allgemeinen Vermunft in den menschlichen Verhilt- 
nissen dienten.” 

™ Cf. A. Schmekel, Die Philosophie der Mittleren Stoa (Berlin, 1892) 1-9, 185-186; also, 
M. Pohlenz, Die Stoa, 191. On the problem of the sources of Middle Stoicism, Cf. A. Schmekel, 
op. cit., 18-184; also E. Zeller, op. cit., 50-52. 

™ Cf. Hal Koch, Pronoia und Paideusis (Berlin and Leipzig, 1982) 233: “Dieser Eklek- 
tizismus, der alles Positive in der Philosophie sammelt, erhalt seinen negativen Ausdruck in 
der absoluten Verachtung Epikurs und teilweise auch des Skeptizismus.” 

™ Cf. Cicero, De Legibus, I, 7, 21 ff; also M. Pohlenz, Die Stoa, 195. 

* Cf, Cicero, De Natura Deorum, II, 29, 78. 
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the freedom of human reason follows the freedom of human will and action. 
Human good depends upon the choices and actions of men. Political life 
arises out of the nature of man and depends upon codperation founded upon 
reason. The natural end of man in society is the realization of virtue and 
happiness among the citizens.” 

Posidonius expresses the continuing influence of Attic philosophy upon 
Stoicism, together with elements taken over from the Pythagoreans.” With 
the whole system of Posidonius we cannot be concerned here. Posidonius 
affirms that the world is rational, animate and intelligent, being endowed 
with soul.” In anthropology and ethics, there is the reiteration of the ra- 
tional nature of man, of the general knowledge of moral principles, and of 
the capacity of free choice which is bound up with human rationality.” 
Virtue exists not only in the proper relation of reason to itself and to the lower 
faculties, but also in the proper choice of the natural and useful things which 
are essential to the good life.” In justice, virtue is related to the community 
life. Justice requires that the relations among men follow the prescriptions of 
reason rather than the common impulses.” 

As did the early Stoics, Posidonius rests the validity of the moral prin- 
ciples upon the elements of truth which all men bear in themselves. The 


® Cf. Stobaeus, Eclogae Physicae Et Ethicae, edited by Curtis Wachsmuth (Berlin, 1884) 
63-64: duovov yap EAcyey civat 6 Ilavairos ro ovpBaivov éri trav aperav, ws ei woAAOIs TogdTals Eis 
aKxomds én Kelpevos, Exo. 8 ovTos év aiT@ ypappas Siaddpous Tois ypopacw: ef’ ExacTos pev 
aroxaloiro Tov TuxXElv TOD oKoTod, 76y 8 O pev Sia TOD waradgat cis THV AcUKHV Ei TYXOL ypaypyV, O 
Sé Sia rod eis THV péAaLtvay, GAXos (de) bid TOD Eis GAXO TL ypOpa ypappys. Kabarep yap rovrovs ws 
pev avwTatw TéAoS ToteioAat TO TvXEiv TOD GKoTOd, 7d 8’ GAAOV Kat’ GAXoV TpOarov rpoTiMerbaL THY 
Tedéw, TOV avTOV TpOTOY Kai Tds dpeTas macas ToLeioOa pev TEAOS TO EvdaLpovely, 6 eoTL KEipevov ev 
7G Chv Gpodroyoupévws TH proce, TO Tov 8 adAnv Kat’ GAdov TvyxXavEv. 

* Cf, Paul Wendland, Die Hellenistisch-Rémische Kultur (Tubingen, 1907) 29-80; also, 
W. W. Tarn and G. T. Griffiths, Hellenistic Civilization (London, 1952) 349-351; A. 
Schmekel, op. cit., 238-290; Karl Reinhardt, Poseidonius (Miinchen, 1921) 237-239; Karl 
Reinhardt, Kosmos und Sympathie (Miinchen, 1926) 53; also, Strabo, Geographica, after 
Casaubon, II, 3, 8: roAd yap €or TO aitioAoyiKov rap’ atte Kal TO dpioroTeAiLov, Orep exkAivovat 
of Hserepor Oia THY exikpuyw TOV ait. 

™ Diog. Laert. VII, 142-148. 

* Cf, Cicero, De Natura Deorum, II, 11, 29; A. Schmekel, op. cit., 257-258, 357, 400 ff. 

” Cf. Galen, De plac. Hipp. et Plat., V, 6; also Diog. Laert. VII, 128. 

® Cf, Cicero, De Officiis, I, 44, 157: “Atque ut apium examina non fingendorum favorum 
causa congregantur, sed, cum congregabilia natura sint, fingunt favos, sic homines, ac multo 
etiam magis, natura congregati adhibent agendi cogitandique sollertiam. Itaque, nisi ea virtus, 
quae constat ex hominibus tuendis, id est ex societate generis humani, attingat cognitionem 
rerum, solivaga cognitio et ieiuna videatur, itemque magnitudo animi remota communitate 
coniunctioneque humana feritas qui quaedam et immanitas. Ita fit, ut vincat cognitionis 
studium consociatio hominum atque communitas.” On the idea of primitive nature and its cor- 
ruption, in Posidonius and the Stoics, Cf. R. Hirzel, *Aypados Nouos, p. 86; also Otto Schilling, 
Naturrecht und Staat nach der Lehre der Alten Kirche (Paderborn, 1914) 4-6, and A. 


Schmekel, op. cit., 288. 
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common notions (Kowal évvo.at Kal mpodrpers )* arise with experience without 
deliberate thought, and they are the distinguishing property of the rational 
nature. These notions are the natural norms of truth and virtue. The cri- 
terion of truth is always reason (Adyos), as Kowds Aéyos Or 6pHds Aé-yos which 
participates in the universal reason which is in all things. Morality and jus- 
tice are discovered, therefore, not in experience but through experience. 

In this eclectic period the Stoics took over from Platonism materials 
which had been largely ignored in the skeptical period of the Academy it- 
self. Stoicism, in a sense, took over what was best in Platonism in the further 
shaping of a philosophy of natural duty under which men act for the preser- 
vation of society in the pursuit of a common natural end. The validity and 
scope of this morality had been established by the early Stoics. Refinements 
in theory in Hellenic philosophy would be appropriated, therefore, and orig- 
inal Stoic meanings would be modified in the direction of Attic concepts in 
order to strengthen an ethical universalism which was really Hellenistic. 
Stoicism, however, was not only to receive, it was also to influence. The 
skeptical period in the Academy had centered in a debate over the criterion 
of knowledge and had led to the sensationalism of Carneades. In Philo of 
Larissa, a pupil of Carneades, a change does occur in the adoption of a 
milder skeptical position. And in Antiochus of Askalon, a pupil of Philo who 
had earlier been influenced by Stoic teaching and who had heard Mnesarchus 
in Athens, there came a distinct revolt against the skepticism of the Acad- 
emy.” A defense was given of xard\ms as the criterion of truth, an appre- 
hension which presupposes the fulfilment of the normal functioning of sense 
and reason and of the conditions of representation. This fulfilment is ac- 
cepted as the presupposition of all knowledge as such. Antiochus saw in cer- 
tain Stoic ideas merely an extension in development of that Platonic doctrine 
which he regarded as faithful to the teachings of the old Academy.® The 
result was the acceptance not only of Stoic emphases in epistemology but 
also in anthropology, in ethics, and in cosmology.** To this mixture of Stoic 
and Platonic elements were added Aristotelian materials in logic and anthro- 


” Sextus Empiricus, Adv. Phys. I, 124. 


“For a discussion of this change in the Academy, Cf. M. Pohlenz, Die Stoa, 248-255; 
also, H. Koch, Pronoia und Paideusis, 225~235. 


* Cf. Cicero, De Legibus, I, 21, 54: “. . . sed ego plane vellem me arbitrium inter anti- 
quam Academiam et Zenonem datum . . . Quia de re una solum dissident, de ceteris mirifice 
congruunt . . . . Quae quidem ad rem pertineat, una, quippe cum antiqui omne, quod secun- 


dum naturam esset, quo invaremur in vita, bonum esse decreverint, hic nihil, nisi quod 
honestum esset, putarit bonum.” 

“Cf. H. Chadwick, “Origen, Celsus, and the Stoa,” Journal of Theological Studies 48 
(1947) 48. 
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pology.*® Middle Platonism, while it might appropriate materials in eclectic 
fashion from Stoic and Aristotelian sources, had the advantage, in the general 
opposition to materialism and skepticism, of harmonizing these materials 
within a basically theistic scheme of things.” 

Whether from the side of platonizing Stoics or that of stoicizing Platon- 
ists, Stoic ethical teachings were set forth in a form more and more ac- 
ceptable to moral idealists and the devotées of religious philosophy.” In the 
doxographical work of Arius Didymus, a Neoperipatetic of this period, one 
finds a statement of Stoic ideas taken over doubtless from an official hand- 
book of the school. To quote just a passage: déyerOar Sé€ Kédopor Kai 76 
oikntypiov, Jedv Kai avoparav Kai TOV EveKa TOvTWY yevopévwr. OV yap TpoTOV 
mods héyeras Otx@s TO TE OIKNTHPLOV KAL TO EK TOV EVOLKOVVYTMV OV TOLS TONiTALS 
ovoTHpa, OUTH Kal 6 Kdop0s oiovel TédLS Eortiv ek Hedv kai aVOpdTwY GvVETTACA, 
Tov pev Gedy THY HyEepoviay éxdvTwv, TOV 8 avOparTeVv viroTeTAypévwY KOWwViaV 
S brdpyxeww Tpos addAyAdvs O1d. TS Adyou peréxew, bs Eoriy ioe vopos' Ta 8 GAA 
TaVTA yeyovévat TOUTWY Evexa. ots AKohOVIwS vomLOTEOV TpovoEty TOV aVOPaTaV 
TOV Ta GAG SLoLKOdVYTA Hedy, EvEepyeTLKOY VTA, Kal ypynoToV, Kat duiavOpwrov 
Sixawy Te Kai wadoas Exovra Tas aperds.* In this form the Stoic doctrine of 
natural law persisted just prior to the beginning of the Christian era. 

The important center in Hellenistic times for the meeting of philosophy 
and religion was Alexandria. It was here that the search for moral and spirit- 
ual certainty produced a spirit of syncretism in which men became accus- 
tomed to entertain what was offered in all doctrines and ceased to a great 
extent to respect close distinctions in theory.” In syncretism one finds at 
last the truth in many systems, or, in another sense, the truth as it rests in one 
system is viewed as reasonably approximated in other systems. We need not 
be concerned here with any detailed consideration of Alexandrian syncre- 


5 Cf, H. Strache, “Der Eklektizismos des Antiochus von Askalon,” Philologische Untersuch- 
ungen, hrsq. Kiessling v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Heft 26 (Berlin, 1921). 

* Cf. H. Koch, op. cit., 282: “Hier ist der Gedanke einer prinzipiellen Einigkeit der 
verschiedenen Schulen in Praxis umgesetzt und der Eklektizismus verwicklicht, ohne dass man 
doch deshalb seine platonische Grundlage aufgegeben hat.”; also R. E. Witt, Albinus and the 
History of Middle Platonism (Cambridge Univ., 1937) 8-18. 

Cf, Jules Lebreton, “Le Monde Paien et la Conquéte Chrétienne. — La Philosophie Re- 
ligieuse du Stoicisme.” Etudes, 183 (Paris, Avril-Juin, 1925) 642-648: “Dés lorigine le 
stoicisme apparait comme une école de force morale; il lest toujours resté. Aux époques 
troublées de ’empire . . . . il se donne aussi comme une école de religion . . .”; also W. W. 
Tarn and G. I. Griffiths, op. cit., 325. 

® Kusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica, Bk. XV, chap. XV, J. P. Migne, Patrologiae Graecae, 
21, p. 1844; cf. H. Diels, Doxographi Graeci (Berlin, 1879) 464. 

” Cf, E. R. Redepenning, Origenes. Eine Darstellung seines Lebens und Seiner Lehre, I 
(Bonn, 1841-46) 15-22. 
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tism.” What is important for our interest is the merging of Greek and He- 
braic notions of morality and law in Philo. Philo accepts, as did the Fathers 
after him, the law of Moses as the valid principles of morality and justice 
revealed to man in the Scriptures. But while this revelation itself is received 
without benefit of reason, its content is not beyond reason. The divine law 
is a rational law; it is in the true sense a natural law, being established by 
God who is the creator of nature itself. This law is, therefore, universal, 
eternal and unchanging.” In making explicit the character and content of 
this law, Philo follows the mode of designation and discourse which one 
finds in Plato and in the Stoics. It need not be thought, however, that Philo 
accepted all of the metaphysical details of the conception of nature repre- 
sented in the Greek philosophers, particularly the Stoics.” It is sufficiently 
clear that for him Greek natural law ideas supported an ideal of virtue and 
justice which was in general agreement with the ancient Hebrew moral 
law.” Natural law for Philo is 6 ris d¥cews dpOds Adyos, 6s Kupiwrépa Kye 
apocovouacerar Herpds, vopos Oetos av, kal’ 6y Ta TpoorKovTa Kat émiBaddovTa 
éxaarous ameveunOn.* In Philo, Betos Adyos, Oetos vopos and dpbds Adyos are 
frequently used interchangeably.” Law or reason, which is incorporeal, is 
in the universe and in man, and between these \éyo there is complete and 
indistinguishable agreement,” man too possessing a copy of the archetypal 
mind.” 

For man, according to Philo, the proper life is that in accordance with 
nature (76 dxodovOus rH dice: Cdv).”° The rules of reason, being in accord- 


Cf. Paul Wendland, op. cit., 30: “Wir beobachten einen fortgesetzen Progress der 
Verdiinning, Exzerpierung, Trivialisierung, der sich von der echten, meist alexandrinischen 
Forschung zu den uns erhaltenen Handbiichern vollzieht. Wir beobachten den Progress in den 
doxographischen und mythographischen Handbiichern, in den Kommentaren, in den lexikali- 
schen und literarhistorischen Hilfsmitteln.” 

* Cf. Harry A. Wolfson, Philo, II (Cambridge, Mass., 1947) 179-180. 

"Cf. Erwin R. Goodenough, An Introduction to Philo Judaeus (New Haven, 1940) 123- 
125; also, Goodenough, By Light, Light (New Haven, 1935) 58: “The Stoic terms can be 
used because the terms are themselves older than Stoicism and have no specific materialistic 
denotation.” Also, H. A. Wolfson, op. cit., II, 327-328. 

* For Philo, @eios vopos is prior to the Mosaic code and is associated with personages of 
the pre-Mosaic age. Cf. De Abrahamo, I, 3-4. 

* Philo, De opificio mundi XLIX, 148. 

** De Migratione Abrahami, 130. 

* Quis rerum divinarum heres, 48, 233; cf. De Vita Mosis, II, 25, 127: 8urdosv Se 75. Noyetov 
ov dro oxomod. SurTds yap 6 Adyos éy TE TW TavTi Kai év GvOpwrov dice: KaTda pev TO wav 6 TE 
Tept Tov dowpaTwv Kal Tapaderypatixay idedy, €& av 6 vonTos érayn Kéopos, Kal 6 7epi Td Opatay, & 
67) pipnpara Kal arekoviopata Tov iSedy éxeivav éotiv, && dv 6 aicOyrds ovTos dmereXctro; also, De 
opificio mundi, 23, 69. 

” Heres, 48, 230-231. 

* Quod Omnis Probus Liber Sit, XXII, 160. 
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ance with nature and with truth, govern all of the relations of men.” Justice 
is the specific virtue which, for Philo, connects social existence with the order 
of nature. Justice or righteousness rests in the laws and statutes of nature 
(picews vopots Kai Pecpots ).”°° Natural justice (6 6p6ds \dyos) is, accordingly 
vomos d€ aevdrns . . . ovX umd TOV SEtvos 7 TOU Setvos, Ovnrod dOaprtés, év 
xapridions 7 aTHdats, asvyos adyous, GAN Ua’ aBavarov dicews adOapros év 
aDavary Siavoug tuTwbeis.””” Right reason, in what it prescribes and forbids, 
is the source of all other law,’ nature itself being the most venerable of 
statutes.*” 

In the course of his exposition of the nature of justice, Philo distinguishes 
the more general principles of right (xaoducwrépor) from the particular laws 
(€por) which are at best copies (eixévor) of unwritten models. To be just, 
a particular rule, whether written or unwritten, must not be inconsistent with 
these general principles."* The general or unwritten law itself incorporates 
and reflects the dictates of nature or reason, even as just men are themselves 
a sort of living rational law (6: yap épypuxot Kat NoyiKol vopor avbpes éxeivor 
yeyévaow). For Philo, the unwritten law (xafodixorépor) is not simply 
general law.*”* The lives of the Patriarchs (and the law of Moses) simply 
bring forth for men the intention of nature itself. 

As practical morality, Philo understands natural justice to be a program 
of philanthropy (@:AavOpwzia).”° Justice in society consists in equality for 


89 e e “a fol “A 
Mos., II, 25, 128: 6 re yap ris picews Adyos GAnOyS Kal SnAwTiKds TavToV 6 TE TOD Gopod 
, 3 a > / / 3 - 4 > “a 3 f \ \ / 
ppovpevos EKELvOV OetrAEL TpOTHKOVTWS GevdeoTaTOs Te Elva Timmy GAnOELaY Kal pdtv POdvy 
avoKidlew, dv 4 pyvvois a@dpeAnoe Tors dvabidaxbévras; also Mos., II, 25, 180: Adyou 8& oddév 
SeXos TA KAAG Kal Grovdaia CEe“vyyopodvTos, © MN TpoceaTLV oikelwy dxodovbia mpdgewv. 


” De Somnis, II, 26, 174-175. 

2 Prob., VII, 46-47. 

*? Tbid., 47. 

8 Abr. I, 6; also, De Josepho, VII, 29: % pév yap peyadoroAts 08¢ 6 KOopos eoT! Kal pd ypHrat 
roAiTed, Kal vopw évi- Adyos S€ €oTe HUcEwWS TpoOTATIKOS pev OV TpaKTEoV, amayopeuTiKds bE wv Od 
TOLNTEOV. 

*** Philo appears to think of particular law (rév éri pépovs) at times as explicit or enacted 
legislation, whether general or specific (Abr. I, 5), which would include the law of Moses, 
and at other times to confine the term to enacted laws other than the law of Moses, which is 
therefore general law (De congressu eriditionis gratia, 21, 120). Cf. H. A. Wolfson, op. cit., 
180-182. 

5 T should be inclined to disagree with Professor Wolfson (Cf. Philo, II, 180-181) that 
Philo thinks of natural law as general law in the strictly Aristotelian sense of general or unwrit- 
ten law. Philo’s treatment of natural law is Platonic and Stoic rather than Aristotelian. The 
law of nature is not simply general law, but general principles prescribed by reason. Aristotle's 
natural law is closer to ius gentium while Philo would seem to have the stronger concept of ius 
naturale. 

1% Cf, Emile Brehier; Les Idées Philosophiques et Religicuses de Philon d’Alexandrie 
(Paris, 1908) 258: “L’Idée stoicienne que a les plus influé sur Philon, est celle de la fraternité 
universelle fondée sur l’origine commune des étres. Chez lui se trouve textuellement le pré- 
cepte non seulement de non pas nuire a ses ennemis, mais t&cher de leur étre utile.’ ” 
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all, in the giving to each man what is his due. Humanity, like piety, is a 
queen among the virtues.*” The proper aim of lawgiving is to produce the 
social affections through which happiness may be realized for the whole of 
mankind.’ This common good transcends social convention and destroys 
the distinction of citizen and stranger, of free and slave. Just law is an instru- 
ment of universal human well being.*”” 

It is against the background of the eclecticism and syncretism which 
centered in Alexandria that the work of the Christian fathers, Clement and 
Origen, becomes intelligible. In the catechetical school of Clement, as the 
successor of Pantaenus, “. . . était devenu lhéritier des traditions formées 
4 Alexandrie, depuis que la religion biblique avait voulu se faire comprendre 
des Grecs d’Egypte, au temps de Philon.” *” But this use of Greek materials 
was not a matter of mere convenience of terminology and phraseology in the 
work of conversion, instruction, and apology. Behind the appropriation of 
the resources of culture for purposes of demonstrating the faith was the 
recognition of the compatibility of certain Greek philosophical notions with 
Christian teachings. In this light Clement sees Greek philosophy as a divine 
gift granted as a preparation for the Gospel." And this harmony of Greek 
and Christian thought was recognized as taking root in the issues pertaining 
to the task and conduct of life, that of 6uoiwous 06G kata 7d Svvardv: Gpotwars 
Sé Sixatov Kai Govov pera Ppovycews yevér Oar.” This is the emphasis on ethics 
which entails rather than excludes metaphysics. 

In their interest in and use of philosophical materials, Christian writers 
would encounter the deposit of metaphysical and ethical concepts which 
had persisted in Middle Stoicism, in Middle Platonism,*** in Philo, as well as 
in the doxographical literature. According to Eusebius, a catechetical school 


7 De Virtutibus, XVIII, 95. 

 Virt., XXIII, 119. 

On the application of dAavApwia to details of social regulation, cf. De Virtutibus, XIV- 
XXV. On the limitations of Philo’s application of ¢AavOpwmia, cf. E. Goodenough, Introduc- 
tion to Philo Judaeus, 163-164. 

*° René Cadiou, La Jeunesse d’Origéne (Paris, 1935) 10. 

4 Clement, Stromateis, Bk. I, chaps. 1-5, 20. 

2 Plato, Theaetetus, 167 B. 

Cf. R. E. Witt, op. cit., 29: “In the history of ancient thought the second century of the 
Christian Era is an age in which the chief attraction is the Platonic philosophy. Besides Pla- 
tonists proper . . . mention may be made in this connection of Nicomachus and Nu- 
menius among the Neopythagoreans, the Hermetists and Gnostics, Aepasius and Adrastus 
among the Peripatetics, Marcus Aurelius among the Stoics, and Pantaenus and Clement among 
the Christian Catechetical School at Alexandria. It is certainly true that the revival of dog- 
matic Platonism had begun two centuries earlier, but its influence hardly becomes predominant 
till this date . . . Platonism itself has readily absorbed the teaching of other Schools .. . 
the eclectic character of Middle Platonism persists, though admittedly there is a general lack 
of systematization.” Also, cf. 115-116. 
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appeared early in the history of the church in Alexandria,’ but little that is 
precise is known of this institution until the time of Pantaenus and Clem- 
ent.* Pantaenus, about whose reputation and influence there is some dis- 
agreement between Eusebius and Clement, had been a Stoic philosopher 
before his conversion. 

It is with Clement, however, that the philosophic importance of Chris- 
tian teaching in Alexandria is unmistakable. Within a framework of thought 
which was declared to be basically scriptural,”’* Clement incorporated Pla- 
tonic and Stoic ideas as a\ynfeds otcav éxdva évapyn and which pyre jydas 
dmoonmadabat THs wioTews, oiov amd Twos amaTnAOD TéeXVNS KATA'yONnTEVOMEVOUS 
GNX’, ws Enos eimety . . . apnyemyn ovyyvpvaciay Twa TioTEWS aTOELKTLKTY 
éexmopiteoOar."" With this philosophic material,* Clement defended a Chris- 
tian conception of human life which embraced the notion of universal virtue 
and of universal justice in society. 

In an important passage, Clement indicates the scope of ethical ques- 
tions as follows: év re ad rots avOpwrivois ti te abrdés éorw 6 avOpwtos, Kai Ti 
avTa Kata dvow Tapa dvow €or TAs TE aU TOLELY 7) TAKE TPOOHKEL: TiveES TE 
dperat Trovrou, Kat Kkaxkian Tives: wept Te dyabGv, Kal KAKGY, Kat TOV péowv. doa TE 
rept avOpeias, Kal Ppovyicews, Kal cwppoovwns, THS TE Erl mao TavTEovs apEerHs 
Suxatoovys.’’° Clement speaks of the nature of man as basically the same in 
all individuals, which is the foundation of the uniformity of virtue: cow} yap 
amavrov TOV avOparav, TOV YE ELopeVvaV, 7 CHPPOoVYY. @poddoyerar O Huy THY 
avTHVY PvoW KATA ‘YEVOS ExaOTOV, THY AUTHY Kal toxEW apETHV. OVK GANV ToOlvUY 
mpos THY avOpwrdérnta dioww exer n yuv”n, AdAnv Oé 6 advynp daiverar, add’ H THV 
avTiy. Gore kal THY dperjv.””° The ruling or ordering principle in man is prac- 
tical reason (dpdvyots), from which follows man’s rational self-determina- 
tion or freedom (16 dvOaiperov ris avOpwrivys yuyijs ). It is contrary to nature, 
therefore, to enslave any man, which is to cause to act under compulsion 
one whose nature it is to act voluntarily. Virtue, accordingly, is not innate, 

“4 Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica, V, 10. 

“® Cf. R. B. Tollington, Clement of Alexandria, I (London, 1914) 45-48. 

“* Cf. Strom., Bk. I, chaps. 1-5; Bk. VII, chap. 1. 

“t Strom., Bk. I, chap. 2, Migne, PG 8, col. 710. Cf. R. B. Tollington, op. cit., 1, 52. 

“8 On the character of the philosophic dependence of Clement on Philo, cf. E. Goodenough, 
Introduction to Philo Judaeus, 125-126; also, R. B. Tollington, op. cit., 165. “. . . in truth 
Clement’s debts cannot be assessed by . . . particular appropriations. Philo’s teaching had 
become part of the religious atmosphere of Alexandria, and far-reaching principles. . . 
came into Christianity through him, as well as particular statements about Moses and en- 
cyclical education. And whether Clement could have been a Christian Platonist unless Philo 


had been a Jewish Platonist before him, is indeed a question to be asked rather than an- 


swered.” 
4° Strom., Bk. VII, chap. 3, Migne, PG 9, col. 422. 
1” Strom., Bk. IV, chap. 8, Migne, PG 8, col. 1272. 
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nor does it develop as the members of the body. It is the result of the free 
choices of men, otherwise there would be no basis for the praise of right 
conduct.™? 

For Clement, man is by nature a social being.” One cannot, therefore, 
accept the fact of injustice without either denying the existence of God or 
contending that God does not oversee all things.” There is such a thing as 
just law: vopos 8€ éorw ov Ta vopildueva (ovd€ yap Ta Spapeva Spacis) ovde 
d0fa maca: (ov yap Kat 7 wovnpa:) adda vouos éore ypynorn dd6€a, xpnory Se 
9 adnOns, adnOys Sey 76 dv Edptoxovea, Kai rovTOV Tvyxavoveoa.’™* This law is 
déyos 6p6ds, commanding what is to be done and forbidding the contrary.” 
It is known to each man through his possession of reason and is therefore 
common to all.*”° Natural law is the foundation of all just law in the state,’ 
a good polity being by nature the good discipline of men in social life.’ 
The just social order is not merely the prevailing order but 7 ovornpya, Kai 
TAHOos avo pwrav bro vopov Siotkovpevov . . . aTUpavyyTos TOs eri yns OéAnpa 
Getov ént yijs, as év odpavd.””* In such an order, the provisions of justice are to 
be extended to all men and even servants are to be treated as equals — 
oixéraus ev Xpnoréov, ws Eavtots: avOpwror yap ow, ws Hues: 6 yap Jeds macw, 
Tots édevOépois, Kat Tots SovAots, éoriv, dv oKoTHs, taos.” 

As with Philo, in Clement the principles of the law of nature are set forth 
in the law of Moses and of the Apostles; reason and revelation present the 
same moral truth. In Moses natural law has an example in the work of the 
just lawgiver who is, for Clement as for Philo, vépos eupuyos . . . TO xpnoTe 
héyw kuBepvapevos."** The true legislator is he who properly provides for the 
whole good of the governed, in sponsoring through law the conditions es- 
sential to virtue.*” This is the possession and the use of wisdom and in this 


™ Strom., Bk. VII, chap. 3. 

™ Strom., Bk. I, chap. 6. 

* Strom., Bk. VII, chap. 3. 

 Strom., Bk. I, chap. 25, Migne, PG 8, col. 918. 

* Strom., Bk. I, chap. 25; Cf. Paedagogos, Bk. III, chap. 12, Migne, PG 8, col. 677: 
mavra 6 Adyos Kat Trove, Kai Siddoxet, Kai radaywye. 

” Paed., Bk. III, chap. 12; Migne, PG 8, col. 6783: rovoide pev ot AoytKoL VOyLoL, Of TapakANTLKOL 
Adyo. otk év mAagt Ativats SaxtiAw yeypappévais Kupiov, ddd’ & Kapdias dvOparwv 
évarroyeypappevol, Tais povov POopay ovK émidexyopévais. 

 Strom., Bk. VII, chap. 3. Migne, PG 9, col. 421: 6 rayrwy Hyenov Ovytav te kal abavarwy, 
Baoireds Te Kai yevyyTwp TOY Kady, vopos HY SyTws Kal Jeapos Kal Adyos aimvos. 

™ Strom., Bk. I, chap. 26. 

™ Strom., Bk. IV, chap. 26, Migne, PG 8, col. 1381. 

™ Paed., Bk. III, chap. 12, Migne, PG 8, col. 672. 

™ Strom., Bk. I, chap. 26; Ibid.: povov yotv rév codov of girtdcagpor Bacidéa vopobérny, 
atparnyov, dikatov, datov, SeodAy, xupytrovow (Migne, PG 8, col. 916). 

 Strom., Bk. I, chap. 26, Migne, PG 8, p. 916: waS8eurixy pév tdv olwv re yevécOar KaAV 


39 66 > 5 ~ @ ‘A de ~ e f ? 5 a A » f Lid \ 4 
Kaya WV av PwvV, NPEVTLKY E€ TWV OPOLWY TOVTOLS HTS ay ety OTpaTrnytk7)* « © ¢« OUTW YE Kat THY 
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Moses was truly wise.’*? The law of Moses makes explicit the intention of 
eternal reason. Moses is not the source of law but the lawgiver who is truly 
obedient to the law which is anterior to himself. The law of Moses reveals 
the essence of law am)h@ kat povoyevel aivirropévn ororxeig.'** The same basic 
moral truth is given also in subsequent dispensations recorded in the Scrip- 
tures. It is summed up in the all-embracing concept of the New Testament 
((kabas Oédere iva Tondo vty ot dvOpwro. TroLetTE Kai Duels avTots)).”° 

In Clement the main lines of a Christian doctrine of natural law are laid 
in ideas of the divine governance of things (7 zpdvoi), of the basic uni- 
formity of human life, of human rationality and freedom, of the universality 
of moral rules and the supremacy of natural law to positive law (ra 
vopsléueva.) and mere opinion (8d£a waca.), of the basic harmony of natural 
law and the moral teachings of the Scriptures. The philosophic roots of 
Clement’s doctrine were Platonic and Stoic, with the ethical universalism of 
Stoicism providing the link between Christianity and Platonism. It remained 
for Origen to continue the ethical emphases of Clement and, in a more ade- 
quate attention to principles,’ to defend the validity of natural justice 
against the claims of ethical and cultural relativism. This one finds, aside 
from what appears scattered throughout his writings, expressed primarily 
in the development of his arguments against the pagan controversialist, 
Celsus.*** 

In treating of the doctrine of natural law which constitutes the core of 
Origen’s answer to Celsus, one should consider first the problem of the 
philosophical sources from which Origen’s thought was drawn. Thinking 
first of indirect influences, there is of course the general eclectic and syncre- 
tistic atmosphere of the intellectual life of Alexandria in the first centuries 
of the Christian era, in which representatives of all of the schools sought an 
answer to skepticism and materialism. Much of this Origen would have en- 
countered in association with Clement, who had achieved a synthesis of 


vowoberikyy Tyv dvOparwv apetny KatacKerdley epodpev, TO avOpwrwov Kata Svvamy ayabdy 
avalwrupotcay, émotatiKny obcay Kal Kndepovixyy THs dvOpHrxwv ayéAns; also Strom., Bk. I, chap. 
XXVII. 

*° Cf, Strom., Bk. I, chap. 24, Migne, PG 8, col. 908: BaciAe's roivuy eaolv 6 dpywv Kata 
vopLous 6 THY TOD apyeW EKOVTWY ETLOTHENV EXwV. 

‘* Paed., Bk. III, chap. 12, Migne, PG 8, col. 668. 

** Paed., Bk. III, chap. 12, Migne, PG 8, coll. 665-668. 

**6 Cf, H. Chadwick, “Origen, Celsus, and the Stoa,” Journal of Theological Studies 44 
(1947) 49. 

*" Cf. Porphyry’s description of Origen in Eusebius, Hist. Eccl., VI, 19, 7, Migne, Vol. 20, 
p. 565: card pév tov Biov ypioriavas Lévy Kai wapavopas, kata 8€ Tas rept TOV TpaypaToV Kal Tod 
Gelov Sdéas EAANviLwy TE Kal Ta “EAAHvov Tois dOvedts troBadAASpevos ptOo.s. On the identity of the 
Origen of this passage as the Christian catechist, cf. René Cadiou, op. cit., 233-240, 252-262. 
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Plato, Stoicism, and the Scriptures, and in whom épolwors 0e¢ had become an 
ideal of Christian perfection.” 

Turning to direct sources, one encounters two difficulties in the writings 
of Origen himself, namely the dearth of citation, in contrast to the writings 
of Clement, and the apparent imprecise use of terms in accordance with the 
conventions of the doxographical handbooks.” These aspects of Origen’s 
style may be taken to reflect merely the relationship of the writer to his 
source materials, a relationship of mastery and detachment.” Moreover, the 
syncretistic interest seeks agreement rather than disagreement, and tends to 
seize upon the adjusted meanings which come to be attached to words and 
phrases whatever the original meanings in context.’** There is evidence that 
Origen was acquainted with the doxographical handbooks of the time, many 
of which were compilations made by Stoics, notably the encyclopedia of 
Herophilus.*” 

Aside from the use of philosophical handbooks, there is evidence of works 
known by Origen at first hand.*** According to the account in Eusebius 
of Porphyry’s work against the Christians, Origen read Plato and Longinus; 
the Pythagoreans Numenius, Cronius, Moderatus and Nicomachus; and 


™ Cf. Walther Volker, Das Vollkommenheitsideal des Origen (Tiibingen, 1931) 146-147. 

” Cf. H. Koch, Pronoia und Paideusis, 229; also, P. Koetschau, G.-C.S. vol. 2, Einleitung, 
pp. XXIX-XXXI. 

“’ Cf. H. Chadwick, op. cit., 48; also, H. Koch, op. cit., 169, footnote 1: “Wenn er so wenig 
zitiert, steht dies sicher im zusammenhang damit, dass alle der Philosophie entnommenen 
Einzelheiten ihm wirklich eigen, sein eigenes Fleisch und Blut geworden sind. Sie sind nicht 
als heterogene Bestandtheile in seiner Begriffswelt stehen geblieben . . . Es fand deshalb 
keinen Grund, die Philosophen zu zitieren, wenn sie auch Richtiges sagten, da man dasselbe 
besser und klarer in der Schrift ausgesprochen fand; . . .” 

“ Cf. G. Bardy, “Origéne et L’Aristotelisme,” Mélanges Gustave Glotz (Paris, 1982) 76: 
“Au reste, le platonisme, le stoicisme et le pythagorisme sont bien, au III° siécle de notre ére, 
les seules écoles qui continuent a vivre et 4 exercer leur influence: on en melange les éléments 
en des syncrétismes plus ou moins subtils; on en emploie le vocabulaire, sans respecter toujours 
le sens original des termes techniques; mais il est bien peu d’écrivains, profanes ou chrétiens, 
qui ne doivent quelque chose de leur pensée et de leur style 4 l'un ou a l'autre de ces systémes.” 

“@ Cf. René Cadiou, “Dictionnaires Antiques dans L’Oeuvre d’Origéne,” Revue des Etudes 
grecques, XLV (October, 1932) 273-274; also Erich Klosterman, “Ueberkommene Definitionen 
im Werke des Origenes,” Zeitschrift fiir die Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, XXXVII (1938) 
94-61; also, Com. In Psalmos, Migne, PG 12, col. 1053: ‘ex 8¢ rév ‘Hpodidov epi Srwixys 
OvopaTwv xpynoews ovTws: ((redos 8° elvar A€yovot KaTTYOpHua ov Evexev TA AOLTA MpaTTopev, avTo dé 
ovdevos évexev’ 70 5é avlvyodv TovTe, Kabarep } eddapovia TH evdaipoveiy, cxorov' 6 8} éoyarov éorL 
TOV aipeTav)). 

“’On the general pedagogical method of Origen, cf. Gregory Thaumaturgus, Oratio 
Panegyrica In Origenem, chap. XIII, Migne, PG 10, col. 1088: qirocodeiv piv yap Hélov 
avadeyopevous TOV dpxyaiwv dvta doa Kat piroodpuv Kat tpvpdédy Tl ypdppata wdoy Suvdper pdev 
ex7rotoupevous pnd amodoKimdlovtas . . - wAnv doa Tév abéwv ely, door exxvrALCOevTes Gpod Kal TOV 
dvOpurrivun évvordv, odk eivat Oedv } rpovorav A€yovor. The view of Cadiou (La Jeunesse d’ Origene, 
28) which limits the knowledge of Origen to compilations is extreme. 
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the Stoics Apollophanes, Chaeremon and Cornutus.™* There is reason- 
able internal evidence that Origen read certain dialogues of Plato, 
chiefly Republic, Laws, Timaeus, Phaedrus; **° certain works of Aristotle, 
De Anima and probably Ethica Nicomachea; *** and writings of the Stoics, 
chiefly Zeno and Chrysippus.**’ It appears also that Origen had some knowl- 
edge of the Sophists, Epicureans, and Peripatetics,** wevdodofodvres 
dirdcodor, the refutation of whom he regarded as necessary from the 
Christian standpoint. 

The philosophical structure of Origen’s thought is Platonic with such 
emphases and adjustments as suited his theological and ethical commit- 
ments as a Christian. This is Middle Platonism with its synthesis of Platonic, 
Aristotelian and Stoic elements,’ its rejection of materialism and determin- 
ism, and its affirmation of divine providence and justice. For the Christian 
philosopher, in his monistic doctrine of divine creation, dpoiwors OG entails 
the acceptance and justification of providence as sustaining a world in which 
virtue on the one hand and ultimate spiritual redemption on the other (7 
amoxatdoraocis) are attainable. This is the problem of theodicy with which 
Plato and particularly the Stoics were so greatly occupied. In bringing the 
practical problems of religion and ethics under the larger scope of world 
process, Origen reflects, not only the importance of Christian eschatology,*” 
but also the influence of other currents of oriental thought in Alexandria 
through Philo, Numenius,*** Ammonius Saccas *” and others. In this Origen 


“Eusebius, Hist. Eccol. VI, 19, 8. There is good reason to doubt that Origen read the 
writings of Longinus, a younger contemporary. 

“5 Cf, Paul Koetschau, G.-C.S. vol. 3, Stellenregister, 435-436; also Contra Celsum, Bk. IV, 
chap. 51. 

- Cf. G.-C.S. vol. 8, Stellenregister, 432; also, Contra Celsum, Bk. V, chap. 45; Bk. VIII, 
chap. 3; Bk. VI, chap. 62. 

“7 Cf. G.-C.S. vol. 3, Stellenregister, 432, 488; also, Contra Celsum, Bk. I, chap. 5; Bk. IV, 
chap. 3. On Chrysippus, cf. J. von Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, I (Leipzig, 1905) 
Praefatio, p. XLVI. 

“8 Cf G.-C.S. vol. 3, Stellenregister, 433; also, Contra Celsum, Bk. II, chap. 27. 

“© On the relation of Origen to the contemporary schools of philosophy, cf. H. Koch, 
op. cit. 225-235, 301-304; also, R. E. Witt, Albinus and the History of Middle Platonism 14. 
On the influence of Aristotle on Origen, cf. G. Bardy, op. cit., 78-83. 

“ Cf, R. Cadiou, La Jeunesse d’Origéne, 169-170: En méditant sur l’état de dépendence, 
sur la lutte et effort qui sont la condition des étres raisonnables, on comprenait mieux aussi 
comment s’opérent le salut, le progrés et le retour 4 Dieu. Ainsi la pensée était toujours ramenée 
4 la question de rechercher un mode de participation, une relation entre le monde spirituel et 
son principe qui pussent sauvegarder les conditions de la religion chrétienne.” Also, E. R. 
Redepenning, Origenes, I, 22. 

# Cf, Charles Bigg, The Christian Platonists of Alexandria (Oxford, 1886) 241-253; also, 
E. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, vol. 8°, pp. 934-241. 

3 Cf F, Heinemann, “Ammonios Sakkas und der Ursprung des Neuplatonismus,” Hermes, 
LXI (1926) I, p. 12; also R. Cadiou, La Jeunesse d Origéne, 184-203, especially, 190. 
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goes beyond the synthesis of Clement in the incorporation of elements of 
Alexandrian neoplatonism flourishing at the beginning of the third century. 

The whole question of the foundation and character of just law as an 
issue of philosophic discussion was specifically raised for Origen by the 
work of Celsus against the Christians, \éyos é\nO4s."* In this work, Celsus 
reflected the unrest of spirit which attended the complication of Roman life 
from the time of Marcus Aurelius. The impact of Christian teaching and 
practice had produced a significant alien class and alien virtues which, to- 
gether with the revival of national traditions among the subject peoples, 
were regarded as a threat to the unity of society and culture. Celsus’s social 
and political objections to Christianity are summed up by Origen in the im- 
portant passages in the Contra Celsum. Christianity is not only a defiance of 
Roman life and rule,’™ but also a dangerous discarding by Jews of the very 
mores which have providently shaped their own social and religious charac- 
ter.”°’ In their failure to conform, the Christians have become seditious, 
GToTEXLLOVT@V EAUTOUS Kal aTOpPpHyViYTwWY amo TaV howTav avOparwv.’® For 
Celsus the key to the preservation of the existing society is the rejection of 
moral and social idealism in deference to prevailing law and custom. Oppo- 
sition to the existing mores, particularly on the part of a large and earnest 
segment of that society, is therefore intolerable. For practical reasons, if none 
other, existing law and custom must be received as just. 

Origen’s answer to Celsus is a defense of the Christians in terms of the 
validity of divine or natural law. Philosophically the doctrine of Origen is a 
synthesis of Platonic, Aristotelian, and Stoic elements, with the conception 
of divine providence and of divine law being Platonic and Stoic; the notion 
of the immateriality of creative and cognitive rationality being Platonic; 
and the idea of rational human nature, its freedom and its impulse to moral 

™ On the philosophical character of Celsus, cf. J. Geffcken, Zwei Griechische Apologeten 
(Leipzig, 1907) also, Johannes Muth, Der Kampf des heidnischen Philosophen Celsus gegen 
das Christentum (Mainz, 1899) 45-46: “. . . der philosophisches Character des Celsus besteht 
in dem Mangel eines Characters. Der heidnische Weise ist ‘ein Repriisentant jenes Synkretismus, 
wie er seit dem letzen vor christlichen Jahrhundert unter dem Einfluss philosophischer 
Erschépftheit und griechisch-rémischer Weltburgerlichkeit entstanden war.’ (T. Keim, Celsus’ 
Wahres Wort [Zurich, 1873] 204). Sein Philosophem enthehrt daher vor allen des festen 
Griindes; es leidet an dem Mangel von Konsequenz; es enthalt Widerspriiche.” 

** Contra Celsum, Bk. I, chap. 1, G.-C.S. vol. 2, p. 56: apdrov 76 KeAow Keparaov éort 
Bovdopevp diaBareiv xpiotiavcpoy, ds ovOyKas KpvBSnv mpds dAAYAOUs roLoUpevwN XpioTiavev 
Tapa Ta vevopiopeva, OTL Tov CwOnKdY ai pv cior havepal, doa KaTa VOpoUs yiyvovTa, ai St ddaveis 
OGal Tapa TA vevomiopeva GuVTEAODVTAL. 

™ Contra Celsum, Bk. II, chap. 1, G.-C.S. vol. 2, p. 126: ri ody Kal A€yer mpds Tods dad 
Tovdaiwy miorevovtas, Katavoyréov. now adtovs kataAurovras TOV wdTpLoV V6 {Lov TOV eyvxaywyjobat 
v0 Tod “Inoov iprarjoba wavy yedotws Kal drquropoAnxévat eis GAA Svopa Kal els dAXOV Blov. 

™ Contra Celsum, Bk. VIII, chap. 2, G.-C.S., vol. 3, p. 222. Cf. Pierre Labriolle, La 
Réaction Paienne (Paris, 1934) 117-118. 
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excellence, being Platonic and Aristotelian. Of these elements, for Origen 
as for Clement, the most fundamental are the Platonic, while the scheme for 
the harmonizing of all elements is the Scriptural revelation concerning 
spiritual reality and moral duty. 

In the Contra Celsum,'*" Origen presents in one important passage the 
contrast between that which is right by nature and that which is merely 
right by convention: 8¥o roivuy vopewv mpoKepévov ‘yeviKds, Kai Tod pév Svtos 
THS PvTEWS Voor, dv Heds GY vomoberHaaL, Erépov SE TOU ev Tals mOAETL ypamTToOD, 
KahOv O7ov meV fy EvavTiodTat 6 ypamTos Vopos TO TOV HEod py) AUTEiV TOUS 
moNttas mpodave €évav vonov évOa O€ Ta évarvtia TO ypaTTe@ vduw mpooTacce 
6 THs dvaEwWS TOUTEGTL TOU HEod, pa ét 7) 6 Adyos aipel waKpay pev Yalpew Eimety 
TOLS ‘yeypappéevois Kal T@ BovAjpate TOV vopobeTarv, émiOiddvar O€ EavToV TO Ded 
vopnoléry kai kata TOV TOUTOU Aéyov aipec Oat Brody, Kav pera KWdbveV Kal wupiov 
move Kat Oavdrov Kai addo€ids Todro b€ép Troeiv.’”* It is the knowledge of vdpos 
gicaews which enables one to evaluate and to repudiate, if necessary, any 
prevailing practices, as for example the customs of the Scythians. Origen 
contends, then, ov« ddoyov obv cuvOyKas Tapa Ta vEevopuopéva TroLety TAS Virep 
ahnleias. domep yap, ei Umép TOU TUpavvov mporkaBorTa Ta THS TéAEWS avEdEtV 
ouvOnkas tives KpvBonv érrovodvro, Kahds av érotovv.’”? The opposition to certain 
laws is necessary because such laws are wap’ a\nOeia. The mere existence of 
law and custom cannot be their validation. 

The law of nature for Origen is not merely universalized convention; this 
law is rooted in the nature of things and of God, 6 rijs dicews rouréort Tod 
Jeod. God is not corporeal and therefore limited in being and in causal efficacy 
by space and time.’® God as incorporeal, rather, is imperishable, perfect and 
therefore knowable as true being.” In viewing the admirable order of 
things, one recognizes the creator of the world as the author producing one 
pattern of effect out of one constant nature.*” The goodness of God is mani- 


fested in the providence through which all things which the world requires 


47 On the transmission of the text of the Contra Celsum, cf. P. Koetschau, Die Griechischen 
Christlichen Schriftsteller, vol. 2, Einleitung, pp. LVII-LXVI, LXXIII; also J. Armitage Robin- 
son, The Philocalia of Origen (Cambridge, 1893) Introduction, pp. xxviii-xxx. 

8 Contra Celsum, Bk. V, chap. 37, G.-C.S. vol. 3, p. 40. 

*° Contra Celsum, Bk. I, chap. 1, G.-C.S., vol. 2, p. 56. 

© De Principiis, Bk. IV, chap. I, 28, 29. Cf. Contra Celsum, Bk. I, chap. 21; also, Numenius, 
in Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica, Bk. XV, chap. 17, Migne, PG 21, col. 1845: ((éore cards 
5 Adyos elpyxe, as, el EoTw daeipos 6 TAy, ddprotov elvar airyy. ei S€ ddpioros, GAoyov' ei € ddoyos, 
dyvwotov. &yvworov 8& ye otcay adtyy dvaykaiov elvat draxrov. ws Tetaypeva yvwoOjvar mavy 
Syrovbev av ein padvov To S€ Graxtov ovK EoTyKev. 6 Te de pH EoTyKE, dK dy Ely dv; also, Plato, 
Laws, 896 A-B. 

2 Contra Celsum, Bk. VI, chap. 71; also, De Principiis, Bk. I, ch. I, 1. 

8 Contra Celsum, Bk. I, chap. 23, G.-C.S., vol. 2, p. 73: 16 & rév dpwpeévev meGopevov Tots 
Kata Thy eragiav Tod Kdapov céBew Tov Snp.ovpyov adrod évds OvTos Eva. 
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are ordained, free from the contingency that what is ordained may be frus- 
trated by a material principle. The providence of God has provided espe- 
cially for rational beings and created all things for the sake of man.** Man 
(76 Noyixov CGov )** is made in the image of God, he is superior to all other 
animals in the possession of reason, and this rational nature cannot be altered 
in its original features.**° 

Origen rejects any suggestion that reason in man can be reduced to what 
is alleged to be parallel behavior among the lower animals.*” While reason 
is an aspect of the formal determination of man, the behavior which depends 
upon reason is not instinctive or necessary. Reason is basically an apprehen- 
sive faculty and derivatively a directive faculty. It is the nature of man qua 
rational to know God and the reasons of things which have been ordained 
by God.’* In the exercise of theoretical reason, the individual participates 
in the eternal reason of God and thus comes to see the truth of all things.*® 
This knowledge, the desire for which is never entirely frustrated in man, is 
good not only for its own sake but also as a guide in the practical vocation of 
6poiwois eG Kata 76 Svvardv."” Origen draws upon the old notion of the 
kowat évvowat as indicating the concepts which all men will discover as the 
intelligible truth implicit in all experience. 

In the nature of things, rationality entails freedom. Origen is very clear 
on this. It is the capacity of the rational faculty, as we have noted, to discern 
and distinguish among things, particularly among things as good and evil. 
And this faculty to distinguish entails also the faculty to select that which is 


*®8 Cf. Comm. In Gen. I, I: ad Caput I, vers 12, Migne PG 12, coll. 48-49: wéGev 8 xat 75 
perpelv THs UroKemevyns ovoias TO Toddvbe, Ws SiapKéoat TH TNALKOUTOU KéapOV VrocTacel; olovel yap 
mpovowa Tis mpeaBurépa Geod, dvayKatus tv DAnv Eorat VroBeBAHKvia TO Hed, mpovoovpevy THY TExVyY 
Thy évurdpxovcay aitG pn Kevorabjoat, ovK ovons ovoias, 7 OmiAjoa Suvapevos KaTeKOopyceE TO 
THALKODTO KOGpOU KaAAos. 


** Contra Celsum, Bk. IV, chap. 79. 

** Contra Celsum, Bk. III, chap. 69. 

* De Principiis, Bk. WI, chap. VI, 1, G.-C.S. vol. 22, p. 280: Hoe ergo quod dixit ))ad 
imaginem dei fecit eum(( et de similitudine siluit, non aliud indicat nisi quod )imaginis( quidem 
dignitatem in prima conditione percepit, . ... ; also, Contra Celsum, Bk. IV, chap. 88, 
G.-C.S., vol. 2, p. 854: rpoxaretAngpdres to “Kar’ eixdva’ yeyovevat Oeod ryv dvOpwrivyy Yuynv Kal 
épavres Ore dunyavev éott Tv “kar” cixova, Oeod Sedymoupynuevyy diow mdvTy amadciWar Tors 
XapaxTnpas avris. 

*” Contra Celsum, Bk. IV, chap. 83. 

* De Principiis, Bk. Il, chap. XI, 4, G.-C.S. vol. 22, p. 187: “. . . multo amplius et 
super omnem comparationem eorum, quae a deo facta pervidemus, ineffabli desiderio ardet 
animus agnoscere rationem. Quod desiderium, quem amorem sine dubio a deo notis insitum 
credimus; .. .” 

® De Principiis, Bk. I, chap. I, 1. 

™ De Principiis, Bk. ITI, chap. VI, 1. 

™ Cf. Contra Celsum, Bk. IV, chap. 84, G.-C.S., vol. 2, p. 355: ér& xédow Soxet pnd? ddoya 


5 %. 5 , 2 , ” , 
elvat TQ KATA TAS KOLVAS TaAYTWY EVYYOLaAS aXoya kaAovupeva. 
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approved as good.” This selecting is autonomous action, 76 avrefovowor; 
external influences are the conditions but never the causes of the actions of 
men. The actual order of conduct, whether right or wrong, depends upon the 
individual and not upon extrinsic causes or any alleged pressure of fate.’ 
It is only because of man’s freedom that one can speak of virtue.” 

In his defense of human rationality and human freedom, Origen sets in 
place the epistemological and psychological foundation for an adequate re- 
view of existing culture. Theoretically, it is possible for the individual to 
know the structures and potentialities of things as these have been estab- 
lished in the nature of existence by God. Rational apprehension is knowledge 
as opposed to mere opinion, and knowledge is as true as being is real. Prac- 
tically, it is possible for the individual to apply this knowledge in the perfec- 
tion of his own being through the selection rather than the acceptance of 
conditions and circumstances. These faculties, of rationality and freedom, 
moreover, are the possessions of all men, making possible not only common 
apprehension but also common aspiration."” 

The foundations of the best life for men in society are the principles of 
the benevolent life (76 dirdvOpwrov don dSvvapts), which principles all men 
recognize as the law of nature and of God. These principles are contained in 
the common notions of right and wrong, good and evil with which all men 
are conversant.'”* As stated in Origen’s commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans, 6 yap ypamrés év rats kapdiats vopos, Kat ev EOvixors dvoe: TA TOU VOpOV 
mowvat ovK GAXos éoTt TOU KaTa TAS KOWAas Eevvoias diaE eyyeypappéevov TO 
WYEMOVLKG HOV Kal Tpavwrépov PETA THS TUETANPaTEWS TOD AOyou OTHMEpAL 
ywouévov. And further, wapa 5€ wdvra tadra héyeras vopos 6 Kata Tas KOWAdS 
évvolas éveomappévos TH Woy Kal... éyyeypappévos TH Kapdia odyos, 
TPOTTATLKOS MeV OV ToUNTéov, amrayopevTiKds Se Gv ov Tounréov.''’ Recognizing 
the law of nature as the true criterion of what is right and good, the in- 
dividual must seek to order his life in accordance with it, (xar’ avrév Body 


“4 De Principiis, Bk. III, chap. I, 3, G.-C.S., vol, 22, pp. 197-198: dOev érei év TH pice Tod 
Adyou elaty dpoppal Tod Gewpjca TO KadOV Kai TO aiaxpov; ais émopevor OewpnoavrTes TO KaXdOv Kat 
To aicxpov aipovpeba pey TO KaAddv éxkAivopev SE TO aicxpov, éatveTol pév eopev eriddovTes EavTous 
Th mpaket TOO KaAod, WexTol de Kara, ro évayriov. Cf. P. Koetschau, G.-C.S. vol. 22, Einleitung (Die 
griechischen F ragmente), pp. CI ff. 

“3 De Principiis, Bk. III, chap. I, 6, G.-CS., vol. 22, p. 201: dru de Huérepov Epyov 76 Bidaat 
Kadas €oTt, Kal alrel jpas Tobro 6 Beds odx adtod dv ode é& Erépov Twos TapaywoeEvoY 7}, ws OlovTai 
Tives, Grd Eimappevys, GAN’ ws HeTEpoV Epyovs also Contra Celsum, Bk. III, chap. 69. 

% Contra Celsum, Bk. IV, chap. 3. 

7% Contra Celsum, Bk. VIII, chap. 50. 

* Contra Celsum, Bk. VIII, chap. 52. Cf. J. Kaerst, Geschichte des Hellenismus, vol. II, 
p. 185, note 2. 

7 Comment. In Epist. Ad Rom., Bk. VI, 8; Migne, PG 14, col. 1077. 
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mepouefa).’"* Origen stresses the distinction between real and apparent 
good, in declaring, ei 8 nxpiBdxer Kéhoos rv ToD ovpdépovros evvoiay Kai 
EwpaKel OTL TO KUpiws OVpPEpoV apETH éoTL Kal H KaT aperny mpakis.” 
Knowledge of the law of nature is the foundation of the impulse in men 
to establish in society a rational and just order. This order, which all men are 
capable of introducing and preserving, is but part of the whole of providence 
which governs all things for the best.” In all human activity providence 
governs through the agency of right reason in those who choose to realize 
the intention of nature.” Right reason is the foundation of all good 
(¢tAavOpwria) which men do for each other in society.” It is through right 
reason that cities, having been established, are filled with many arts and 
good laws.*** Constitutions and governments are, therefore, either properly 
or improperly so termed; the proper authorities are those which exhibit cer- 
tain virtuous tendencies and actions. As the life of virtue is the duty of 
man, the moral law, which alone is law in the proper sense, is the foundation 
of all just governance in society, (6 dice Bacireds tév révrwv obrés eorw) 1 
whatever the commands of enacted law. Just law is that law which agrees 
with the unchanging principles of right. An unjust law, therefore, must not 


be obeyed.**° 

In his attack upon unjust law, Origen rejects any idea of the legitimacy 
of existing authority in the person of the sovereign. Contrary to the con- 
tention of Celsus that any opposition to the ruler is anarchical,’* Origen 


™* Contra Celsum, Bk. V, chap. 40, G.-C.S., vol. 3, p. 44. 

™ Contra Celsum, Bk. VIII, chap. 62, G.-C.S., vol. 3, p. 278; Cf. Otto Schilling, Naturrecht 
und Staat, 63. 

™ Contra Celsum, Bk. VIII, chap. 52. 

™ Contra Celsum, Bk. IV, chap. 82, G.-C.S. vol. 2, p. 352: dAX’, ws Mpoeirov, THY pev piaw 
ev rovtos Javpacréov: tov 8° dvOpwrov, émAoylcacOa Ta epi mavrwv Suvdpevov Kat Koopjoa Te 
TAVTWY, ATE OvVEpyooVTaA TH Mpovoia drodéKTEov, Kal ov poOvns Tpovolas Heod Epya émiTeAodvTa GAAG 
Kal THS EavTod- 

™ Contra Celsum, Bk. IV, chap. 83. 

™ Contra Celsum, Bk. IV, chap. 81. 

™ Ibid., G.-C.S. vol. 2, p. 351: wéAas obv rap’ dvOpdrois peta toAAGV vréoTnoay TEXVaV Kal 
Siatdagews vouwv: modireias 5é Kai dpxat Kai Hyepoviae ev dvOpwrois rou di Kupiws elaly obrus 
KaAovpevat orovdaiat Ties Gets Kal evepyetat. 

* Contra Celsum, Bk. V, chap. 40, G.-C.S. vol. 3, p. 44. This notion ascribed to Pindar 
appears in the Stoic Chrysippus (von Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, III, 314) and 
in excerpts ascribed by Stobaeus to the Pythagorean Archytas (Anthologium, IV, Wachsmuth- 
Hense, 82). Origen is more concerned here, it seems, with refuting any atheistic interpretation 
of the foundation of yéuos than with rejecting the idea of Pindar as such. Cf. J. Burnet, Greek 
Philosophy, 106-107, 120-121. : 

*° Contra Celsum, Bk. VIII, chap. 26, G.-C.S. vol. 3, p- 242: «i peev yap Kata TOUS KELLEVOUS 
év Tais Todeot, KaTacKevaléTw OT. Gvvgdovar Tois Heiows vopors: é Sé TodTo py Suvata . . . dnAovoTt 
ovde Kupiws vouous 7 Patrwv vonous, ois ob maTevTéov “reBapyxeiv’ yap “Set wadAov bed 7 avOpuro.s. 


™ Contra Celsum, Bk. VIII, chap. 68. 
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holds that the unjust ruler violates the intention of providence, and that 
under such violation no authority can really prevail. Arbitrary power always 
seeks to ignore and to invalidate the law of nature, and to find pretexts for 
acts of violence and injustice. Tyranny and injustice must be seen for what 
they are.’* The fear of anarchy is really an exaggerated passion in those who 
warn of resistance to government. The great multitude of men are willing to 
recognize the legitimate sovereign and are prepared to obey the law of a just 
state.** For it is seen that the good ruler governs by divine permission. 

Origen is not opposed, therefore, to all law and order in society. Where 
men are able to see the agreement of enacted laws with the law of nature, it 
is their duty to obey such law and not to resort to any pretense of loyalty to 
other customs. The recognition of a higher law must not become a pretext 
for anarchy.” It is at this point that Origen appears to accept in the main the 
legitimacy of any rule which occupies itself with the restraining of evil.” 
Resistance to the governing powers is unwarranted, therefore, where it is 
seen that such authorities exist to punish the wrong and to praise and foster 
the good. This, of course, would properly exclude those powers which are 
hostile to those who are committed to obedience to the law of God. 

In rejecting the idea of the ruler as the ground of his own authority, 
Origen also repudiates the notion of the ruler as the source of all possessions. 
Origen attributes this view to Celsus, yet it was but another aspect of the 
Hellenistic conception of the king “as himself the state, its constitution, and 
the link with the world order’ which centered in the political thought of the 
Pythagoreans.”” In his strict monism, Origen insists that the providence of 
God is the source of all good for men of whatever sort. Property, which men 
receive for their use, cannot be received from the ruler, who may be the 
agent but never the source of what pertains to man’s well-being.” 


#8 Contra Celsum, Bk. VIII, chap. 65. 

*” Contra Celsum, Bk. VIII, chap. 65, G.-C.S. vol. 3, p. 281: dAdotpias dvSpeiwy Kal 
peyadoytyuv avipay kal THy KapTepidy ws peyloTyY aperny cuvavadaBeiv Tails GAAaus eOeovTwv. 

™ Origen actually cautions against avoidable incidents which may be exploited by the 
authorities, as in Contra Celsum, Bk. VIII, chap. 65, G.-C.S. vol. 3, p. 281: évOa pévrou ovdev 
évavtiov mpdrropev vopw Kal Adyw Geod, od pewynvapev odd’ Oppapev Kal? cdvtdv éyeipav Baciréws 7) 
Suvdrov Oupov, émi dixiis kai Bacavorypta 7) Kal Oavdrovs ijpas pépovra. 

2 Comment. In Epist. Ad Rom., Bk. IX, 26, Migne, PG 14, col. 1227: “. . . . in potestate 
tamen nostra est ut visu vel ad bona vel ad mala utamur . . . et in hoc est justum judicum 
Dei quod his quae ille ad usus bonos dedit, nos abutimur ad impia et iniqua ministeria. Ita 
ergo et potestas omnis a Deo data est ad vindictam quidem malorum, laudem vero bonorum.” 

1 Cf, E. R. Goodenough, “The Political Philosophy of Hellenistic Kingship,” Yale Classical 
Studies I, 101. 

28 Contra Celsum, Bk. 8, chap. 67, G.-C.S., vol. 3, p. 284: jets 8& paper dre od wdvtws 
Sé80rar TovTw Ta eml ys Oda, ovde’ 6 TL dv AapBdvopev ev 7G Buy, Tapa TovTov AapBavopev. Stxaiws 
yap kal KaAGs AapBadvortes, dd Tob Jeod Kat THs mpovolas avTov Aap Bavoper. 
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For Origen, as for Philo and Clement, 6 ris dicews tovréors rod Oecd is 
the same for revelation as for reason. This is the law which was made mani- 
fest to Moses. The law of Moses is the natural law, insofar as Moses pre- 
scribed only those things which were beneficial to mankind.** Moreover, 
the law of Moses and the moral law of the Christians are expressions of the 
same truth. Whatever contradictions may appear in the examination of these 
two codes arise from the failure to discover the twofold sense of the Old 
Testament, one literal and the other spiritual. Contradiction remains only 
for those who insist upon a literal interpretation of the text. 

The investigation of the character and sources of the doctrine of natural 
law in Origen would seem to show that this doctrine is fundamentally 
Platonic in its philosophic character and not Stoic."”® The Stoics largely gave 
modified expression and emphasis to ethical notions which had been current 
in Hellenic thought, but grounded their formulations in a universalism which 
overcame the social and political bias of Hellenic society. In Middle Platon- 
ism, the Stoic ideas were brought into systematic relation to older Platonic 
thought which really supported in a more fundamental way the concept of 
natural justice. It is in Origen that the synthesis of Platonic, Stoic and Chris- 
tian ideas yields a truly adequate doctrine of natural law which is, more so 
than in Clement, a defense of the rational nature of man, of human freedom, 
and of the validity of common moral notions as the foundation of just order 
in society. 

The influence of the ethical and political thought of Origen upon the 
legal traditions of Greek Christendom is difficult to assess because of the 
general disfavor under which he fell as the result of theological views which 
came to be regarded as heretical. To attempt to trace out the extent to which 
later patristic writers made use of the Contra Celsum would itself be the task 
of a special study. That the Cappadocians, Basil of Caesarea and Gregory 
Nazianzus were well acquainted with Origen is known through their work 
in the preparation of the ¢uAoxadia.** This compilation of texts from Origen’s 
writings, although generally inferior to the original material, had a consider- 
able circulation. There is also evidence that the Contra Celsum was known 
to Eusebius, to Chrysostom and to Jerome.**’ What is important for our inter- 
est here is the continuity in these fathers of a doctrine of law and of kingship 


™ Contra Celsum, Bk. V, chap. 42; also Bk. I, chap. 16. 

*S Cf. for example, the statement of Kenneth M. Setton, Christian Attitude Toward the 
Emperor in the Fourth Century (New York, 1941) 94. 

* Cf, Origenis Philocalia, edited by J. Armitage Robinson (Cambridge, 1893) 1-4. 

Cf, Paul Koetschau, Die Griechischen Christlichen Schriftsteller, vol. 2, Einleitung, 
p. LVIII; also, Eusebius, Hist. Eccl., V1, 36, 1; Chrysostom, Hom. VI in Ep. ad Cor; and 
Jerome, Ep. LXXXIV. 
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which had been stated essentially by Origen, and which embraced those 
philosophic elements which are recognizable as Platonic and Stoic. This doc- 
trine was the Christian alternative to the conception of lex regia of the 
Roman lawyers ** and to the largely pagan notion of vépuos éupuyos as stated, 
for example, by Themistius in the fourth century.” In general, Christian 
writers, while accepting the ideal of imperial authority, urged that the 
sovereign is responsible to the natural principles of law, and that all author- 
ity really flows from God. The net effect of patristic thought was the soften- 
ing of the growing determination in the later empire to regard the emperor 
as the divinely appointed source of law. 

The inclination of Christian writers to accept and to praise the Emperor 
as the divinely appointed sovereign is best seen in Eusebius of Caesarea. In 
his panegyric on Constantine the Great, Eusebius speaks of the ruler as 
amroreheoOeis cHdhpwv, dyads, dixatos, advdpetos, etoeBrs hirddE0s GANOAs Oy Kat 
povos dirdaodos Bacievs otros.” The Emperor, however, receives his char- 
acter and authority from the Logos who is év 8) Cévra Aoyor Kai voor Kat 
codiav, ayabot Te TANPWLA TAVTOS 6 yevYHOAS VIOTTNOApEVOS péytoToV, ayafov 
Sdéua rots br THY Bacitétayv Taow édwpyoato and who is warép S€ Adyou Kal 
codias, mnyn Te wrds Kai Cws, adyOeias TE Kai aperns Tapias, Kai 67) Bactreias 
airhs, apyis Te maons Kal C€ovoias kabnyeudv.”” The moral duty of the ruler, 
therefore, is to look to the divine, and to govern all things according to the 
divine archetype.” 

For Eusebius the marks of distinctly human existence are the rational 
faculties which are present to all men as of xara dvow avbrouabeis hoyirpol 
and through which come god¢ias évou, . . . dpovicews Kai Sixavoovyys 
oméppata .. . ai TOV TEXVOV KaTahypes . . . aperns émuoTHuy.”” Both ex- 
cellence of individual life and the blessings of culture are attainable because 
there is év avOpdérw pia Wux7 Kai pia oyu S¥vapts.””* Reason in the soul is 
vouos Oetos, guiding human life from within, and teaching Bacwducjy riv 
kara. Tov 6pbov Adyov mopetav eivat Si8acKkwv.”” The prescriptions of vdpos Heios 


"§ Cf. Ulpianus, Digesta, 1, IV, 1 (Corpus Iuris Civilis), edited by T. Mommsen and P. 
Krueger (Berlin, 1928) 35: “Quod principi placuit, leges habet vigorem: utpote cum lege regia, 
quae de imperio eius lata est, populus ei et in eum omne suum imperium et potestatem 
conferat.” 

1%” Themistius, Orationes, edited by William Dindorf (Leipzig, 1832). 

0 De Laudibus Constantini, chap. V, Migne, PG 20, col. 1336. 

1 De Laud. Constant., chap. III, Migne, PG 20, col. 1332. 

*” Thid., p. 1329; also chap. V, p. 1387. 

*8 De Laud. Constant., chap. V, Migne, PG 20, col. 1338. 

"4 De Laud. Constant., chap. XII, Migne, PG 20, col. 1393. 

** Praeparatio Evangelica, Bk. VI, chap. 6, Migne, PG 21, col. 425; also, ibid., vopos de 


a 3 Om , Xx , A \ a éi 3 ~ 5 a] € “a a A 
eios adtn ovvebevypévos Kata diow, AapTTHpos Kal PwoTHpos diKnv emipwvel Evoolev VaNXWV AUT]. 
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are attainable insofar as man as rational is able to choose what is good 81a 8¢ 
ms... avrelovarov éhevfépias.””* The moral conditions of men are not un- 
alterable, in that it is always with its own power (oixed kwvyjoe) that the soul 
turns away from the laws of nature (6 xara ¢dvow vopos)." 

Among the Cappadocians, Basil of Caesarea defends the freedom of man, 
making human choice rather than God the source of evil.””* Man’s power of 
choice, which follows from his rational nature, frees him from all psycho- 
logical necessity. Being made in the image of God, man can know the good 
and follow closely the life according to nature.”” 

In Gregory of Nazianzus, it is reason which is the criterion of what is 
just: Kai 6 \oyos ws, Tavaodpos Tov HovevTov Kat TpoTTAaTOU, Kal TAapaVvopov Kal 
vomoberov, 7 iv’ oixedrepov eto, TOV EXPpod Kai ExduKnTOv, KATA TOV NMETEPOV 
ddyov.””° All things are ordered for the best by vépos Oetos.”"* The essence of 
law and of authority is benevolence: vdpou, cat voudberat, kai Bacrdels, of . . . 
dmac. mpdoxewrar diriavOpwria Kown TE kat AdOovos, ovTw 6€ Kal THY TOV VOmoV 
perovoiay mpobévres drracw édevbépors.”” While the sovereign is to be honored 
TH peyadyn mpoonyopiq, there is demanded a degree of dignity which is not 
conferred by the office itself (ov wove?rar rob pérpov Tis Tyuys Kbpiov Tov Ths 
Bacrdetas ). Kingship is properly held as the prize of virtue (dperjjs d0\ov) 
and not as the gift of fortune (dpzayya réyns).”* Without the restraint of 
virtue, all kingship is tyranny (¢ py Bacwdikds, tupavviKds ye mavTémact 
Suavoeirar wept yudv).”* For Gregory, all social and political virtue has its 
origin in God.” 

In Gregory of Nyssa, there is the affirmation of man’s rational nature 
(avOpwrds éott roinua Beot hoyiKov, Kar’ eixdva ‘yevduevoy tod KTicavTos 
** and of the freedom of choice which follows upon this rationality 
(avrefovouov mpos 76 Soxodby éxew THY yvounv ). All men are therefore capable 
of virtue.” Rational virtue has its foundation in God, 7 Oeia diois, 4) ayy} 


avdov ) 


*° Praeparatio Evangelica, Bk. VI, chap. 6, Migne, PG 21, col. 425. 

7 Thid. 

** Basil, Quod Deus Non Est Auctor Malorum, Migne, PG 31, coll. 332-333. 

™ Ibid., 344: Kai exe eovordy cai Siva, émipévovoa TH Tod KaAod Oewpia Kai TH drroAave: TOV 
vontav, diapvAdcoe aris Thy Kata pow Cwnv. 

” Oratio IV, chap. 97, Migne, PG 35, col. 632. 

™ Oratio II, chap. 18, Migne, PG 35, col. 428: womep On vop.os Melos, Kat KdANOTA Exwv €mt 
TAONS AUVTOD THS KTidEws, Oon TE Spat, Kal don rep THY aicOynowv. 

™ Oratio IV, chap. 129, Migne, PG 35, col. 629. 

** Oratio IV, chap. 46, Migne, PG 35, col. 569. 

™ Oratio IV, chap. 61, Migne, PG 35, col. 584. 

” Oratio IV, chap. 28, Migne, PG 35, col. 888. 

™ Gregory of Nyssa, Faciamus Hominem, Oratio I, Migne, PG 44, col. 268. 

™ De Anima, Migne, PG 45, pp. 210-212. 
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maons €ori THs aperns. Virtue consists in the supremacy of reason over the 
passions, and this supremacy is the ground of all order in human existence. 
Gregory of Nyssa regards authority in the state as dependent upon virtue and 
as arising in the person of the sovereign by divine permission (Kara Oeiav 
Widov ).”° The true sovereign is he who is possessed of the imperial virtues 
(eidov éya To wWmdov Epvos, Tov whikopov dowika .. . Tov tats BacwdwKais 
aperais )”*° of goodness, justice, wisdom, courage and piety. The proper con- 
duct of the sovereign in relation to his people is the imitation of God. 

The stormy career of Chrysostom was marked by his criticism of the in- 
justices of his society, and his attacks upon the conduct of the imperial office 
under the empress Eudoxia. The basic contention of Chrysostom in these 
matters is the moral responsibility of authority, and here his position is 
clearly established on the principles of natural law. As expressed in his com- 
mentary on the Psalms, 6 roivuy vdyuos rotro udhiota exer 70 e€aiperov, TO 
abdvarov, Td Sinvekes, Kai 6 THS KTiVEWS, Kal 6 PvaiKds, Kal 6 THS diocodias, Kat 
ths Kawjs Acabyxys,”’ and further évrodai eiow ai 7H dice: Sobcioa &é€ 
apxjjs.”” All men have within them the knowledge of the natural law (6 
dvoixdv vouov )*”* and of the distinction of good and evil.?** 

For Chrysostom, the natural principles of right and justice are to be con- 
trasted to the merely conventional or written rules (of dv@pémwor vépor) 
which are imprecise and perishable and are often the reflection of human 
passion.” The divine law requires that which is fitting and advantageous in 
legislation in order that the laws may be brought up to and maintained at 
the level of virtue. The true king is one who, maintaining the supremacy of 
reason over passion, envy, ambition, and pleasure, rules in accordance with 
the divine laws. For the virtuous ruler, his relations with his people are as 
gentle as those of a father with his children.””° 

It is not necessary to carry further this citation of patristic natural law 
ideas. What is significant is the recognition of the continuity of the basic 
concepts emerging out of a synthesis of Greek and Christian ideas in Clement 

78 De Anima et Resurrectione, Migne, PG 46, col. 104. 

*° Oratio funebris de Placilla imperatrice, Migne, PG 46, col. 884. 

*” Oratio consolatoria in funere Pulcheriae, Migne, PG 46, col. 865, 

™ Chrysostom, Expositio in Psalmum, CX, Migne, PG 55, col. 288. 

 Tbid., col. 287. 

* Expos. in Psalmum CX, Migne, PG 55, col. 287. 

* Expos. in Psalmum, CXLVII, Migne, PG 55, col. 482. 

5 Expos. in Psalmum, CX, Migne, PG 55, col. 288. 

 Ecloga de Imperio, Potesta et Gloria, Hom. XXI, Migne, PG 63, col. 695: xai yap otrds 
éorw adnOas Bacrreds 6 Ovpot Kal POovov Kai HSovas KpaT&v, Kat wdyta vVr0 Tobs vomous Aywy Tod 
Geod, Kal Tov vobv éAévBepov typav, . - - 6 yap Tols waBeor THS YuyxHs TOV Aoyiopov érvoTyoas, 
padius dv émorain kal dvOpdrois peta Tév Ociuv vopwr, Gore aitov év marpos Tage Tois dpxopevois 
elvat, peta TaonS HpopoTynTos Gpiiodvra Tals roAEow. 
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and Origen. This tradition is important as part of what has been called the 
theological phase of Roman jurisprudence.” This phase embraced not only 
the idea of the limitation of the power of the ruler by church prerogatives 
and canon law, but also the notion of the application to secular matters them- 
selves of the principles of divine or natural law. It is this latter aspect of the 
influence of Christian thought that is important for this study. The idea of 
vopos €uxpuyxos, of the legislator or ruler as himself superior to the letter of the 
enacted or written laws, appears in Hellenistic times not only in Pythagorean 
fragments ** (and later in Themistius) but also in Philo and Clement, as 
we have noted. The tendency, as seen for example in Themistius, to regard 
the ruler as himself the character and source of law (vopov éuwyovr eivar dyot 
Tov Bacidéa, vopov Oetov dvabev Yxovra év xpova Tod 6 aidvos xpynorod )*” was, 
however, a dangerous qualification of the Christian idea of the supremacy 
of divine or natural law to all political authority. 

The idea of vépos Euxpuxos appears only once in the Corpus Juris Civilis.?” 
Its importance to Justinian and to the jurists of his age must be considered 
in the light of their support of the idea of sovereignty as held only by the 
permission of God. As stated in the Code, Deo auctore nostrum gubernantes 
imperium, quod nobis a caelesti maiestate traditum est, et bella feliciter 
peragimus et pacem decoramus et statum rei publicae sustentamus.”* In the 
Institutes, moreover, there is the explicit recognition of the existence of 
natural law as . . . quod natura omnia animalia docuit.”” It appears from 
this passage that ius naturale is the primitive and veridical guidance of nature 
for all creatures. It is the dictate of ius naturale, for example, that all men 
are to be free rather than enslaved. In the same passage, however, ius 
gentium is distinguished as that which is sanctioned by naturalis ratio among 
all peoples ( quasi quo iure omnes gentes utuntur ).”** The exposition of these 
notions in the Institutes is really more Roman than Greek. There was the 


*' Cf. Constantine Hohenlohe, Einfluz des Christentums auf das Corpus juris Civilis 
(Vienna, 1937) 29. 

“On the dating of the fragments of Diotogenes, Sthenidas and Ecphantus, cf. Louis De 
Latte, Les Traités de la Royauté d Ecphante, Diotogéne et Sthenidas (Liege, 1942) and E. R. 
Goodenough, “The Political Philosophy of Hellenistic Kingship,” Yale Classical Studies, 1, 
66-61. 

™ Orationes, V, Ad Iovianum, Dindorf, p. 76. 

™ Novellae, CV, 2, 4, edited by Rudolph Schoell and William Kroll (Berlin, 1928) 507: 
mavrwov 8¢ 89 rav elpnuevov juiv 7 Baciréws éEnpjobw rixn, H ye Kai adrots 6 Beds rods vopous 
wr€Onxe vopov airyv éuyvyov Katarépwas avOpwros; Cf. Artur Steinwenter, “NOMOS 
EMWYXOX. Zur Geschichte einer politischen Theorie,” Anzeiger der Akadamie der Wissen- 
schaften In Wien. LXXXIII (1946) Nr. 19, pp. 250-268. 

™ Codex Justinianus, I, XVII, 1, edited by Paul Krueger (Berlin, 1929) 69. 

™ Institutiones, I, II, edited by T. Mommsen and P. Krueger (Berlin, 1928) 1. 

* Tbid., I, I, 1, p. 1. 
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tendency among the Roman jurists either to identify ius naturale and ius 
gentium as with Gaius, Paulus, and Florentius,”* or to locate ius naturale in 
some pre-political state of nature, as with Ulpian.**’ In the Institutes there is 
a virtual identification of ius naturale and ius gentium, which is confusing.”** 

What is important in the Institutes is the recognition of naturalis ratio as 
itself validating the things which are universally regarded as beneficial 
for man. That this reflects Greek as well as Roman influence is reasonable 
to conclude in the light of the adoption of Greek legal ideas and Greek terms 
from the time of the reign of Constantine.” With this influence came a new 
importance for the concept of natural justice, and for the philosophical and 
theological supports behind this concept.”* 


4 Cf. A. Schmekel, Die Philosophie der Mittleren Stoa, 456. 

** Digesta, I, I, 4, Mommsen-Krueger, 29. 

*° Institutiones, II, I, 11, p. 10: “. . . quarundam enim rerum dominum nasciscimur iure 
naturali quod, sicut diximus, appellatur ius gentium. . .” 

“7 Cf. Paul Collinet, Etudes Historiques Sur le Droit de Justinien (Paris, 1912) 47 ff. 

* Cf. Charles Diehl, Justinien et la Civilisation Byzantine au VI’ Siécle (Paris, 1901) 258. 


